RETAIL  PRICE 


9  (WITH 
GENEROUS  MARK-UP) 


580062 


•  In  any  company . . .  smywhere . . .  Pepperell’s  Glolon  Blanket  stands  out.  And 
it  stands  out  best  against  the  best  competition. 

With  its  luxurious  nap  . .  .  broad  acetate-satin  bindings  .  .  .  and  12  popular 
colors  .  .  .  Glolon  has  the  beauty  to  snatch  a  woman’s  eyes  from  blankets  of 
any  price. 

With  its  skilled  weaving  that  makes  the  nap  two-thirds  wool  .  .  .  Glolon 
has  the  uarmth  to  draw  customers  back  again  and  again. 

And  at  $7.95  . . .  Glolon  has  the  price  to  run  up  big  volume  sales  .  . .  right  in 
your  Domestics  Department. 
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Announcing 
Mohawk’s  new 


m 


a  new  textured  weave 
with  nubbly  effect 
in  four  smart  decorator 
colors: 


SKY  GRAY 
LEAF  GREEN 
SAND  BEIGE 
DAWN  ROSE 


in  wanted  widths... 

27  inch,  9  foot,  12  foot 
to  sell  to  the  budget-minded. 


CARPET  MILLS,  INC 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  IS  MAKING  S 
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brand  new  towel  fashion  with  a  bargain  price-tag! 


Here  —  In  midwinter — to  put  your  bathroom 

in  a  Mardi  gras  costume!  You’ll  have  a  carnival  with 

harlequin  colors,  for  you  can  call  the  tune  —  mix  high  pinks  with 


deep  green,  blend  them  wi|h  chartreuse!  Save  on  the 
bill,  too,  because  Cannon's  built  real  value  into  every 
single  inch  of  these  smart  stripe  ensembles! 

Today — Cannon  leads  the  way  with  low,  old-fashioned 
price-tags  on  the  latest  fashion  in  towels! 

CANNON  MILLS,  INC  ,  70  WORTH  STREET  -i’’' 

NEW  YORK  CITY  13 
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THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  WORKING  FOI^'YOU  IN  THE  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  ISSUES  OF  LIFE, 
LADIES’ HOME  JOURNAL.  McCAlL'S.  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING.  BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS,  AMERICAN  HOME 


Here  you  will  find  a  display  of 
the  newest  and  finest  in  store  equipment 
available  in  standardized  stock  units.  Come 
in  with  your  plans  or  your  problems  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  save  money  on  store  modernization 
and  inqjrovement.  S  &  M  has  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  fine  reputation  in  store 
design  and  construction  of  custom 
installations. 
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WM.  H.  BLOCK  STORE,  INDIANAPOLIS 


Instead  of  three  skilled  tracers,  one  girl  now  makes  the  required  copies  of 
each  day’s  ad  layouts  by  using  a  Portagraph.  "Considerable  expense  and 
time  loss  is  overcome,’’  says  Block.  And  when  reverse  type  panel  headings 
are  to  be  used  same  size  as  the  original  art,  engravers  charges  are  reduced 
by  supplying  Portagraph  negatives.  Portagraph  is  also  used  to  copy  com¬ 
petitive  ads  for  reference  and  by  other  departments  for  copying  records, 
legal  documents,  etc. 

Portagraph  is  photographically  accurate;  copies  anything  written,  printed 
or  drawn  on  white  or  colored  material.  It  is  simple  to  operate.  No  dark¬ 
room  is  needed.  Use  Portagraph  right  in  your  office. 


Write  for  free  booklet.  Room 
316,  Systems— Photo  Records, 
Mtuiagement  Controls  Divi¬ 
sion,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


SUPPOSE  YOU  COULD  DOUBLE  SALES  OF  "LAGGING  LINES"? 


V|/TITH  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines  of  merchan- 
disc  which  are  the  continuous  object  of  effective 
sales  promotion  effort,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  merchandise  carried  in  department  stores 
from  which  it  can  be  truthfully  said  the  stores  get  all  the 
business  possible. 

The  subject  of  this  involuntary  neglect  of  many  mer¬ 
chandise  lines,  and  countless  items,  is  one  about  which 
we  have  written  several  times.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject 
and  one  which  should  engage  the  active  attention  of 
every  retailer  and  every  merchandise  executive. 

For  many  years  the  policy  of  aggressive  stores  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  advice,  “play  your  winners”,  and  that 
has  been  good  advice.  Obviously,  it  would  be  intensely 
stupid  to  fail  to  push  for  volume  in  those  things  which 
are  in  public  demand.  A  winner  is  something  which  the 
public  wants.  That  is  why  it  is  a  winner. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  retail  func¬ 
tion  is  to  create  demand  as  well  as  to  supply  it.  Does 
anyone  in  retailing  know  how  many  potential  winners 
there  are  among  the  great  multitude  of  merchandise 
items  which  the  stores,  under  present  circumstances,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  push?  Consider  how  frequently  an  item 
jumps  into  public  favor  with  little  or  no  advance  indi¬ 
cation  that  it  conld  be  a  winner.  What  pushed  it  into 
sudden  popnlarity?  How  many  items  presently  of  little 
or  no  importance  in  the  production  of  volume  and  net 
profit  could  be ,  made  to  produce  more  if  properly 
handled? 

We  admit  it  is  not  possible  to  give  equal  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  attention  to  everything  carried  in  the  store.  To 
advertise  each  item  frequently  is  not  possible.  Even  if 
the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive,  the  number  of  these 
neglected  things  would  forbid  it.  Consequently,  the  best 


the  stores  have  been  able  to  do  has  been  to  promote  tht'  j  ^.j 
important  merchandise  which  creates  volume  and  in- 
duces  traffic,  then  to  trust  to  store  displays  and  the  in- 
terest  of  salespeople  to  take  care  of  the  countless  other 
items. 

Unfortunately,  efficient  salesmanship  is  not  sufficiently  X 
general  to  be  depended  upon  to  move  all  these  other  f\ 
goods  through  the  suggestions  of  salespeople.  Quite  re-  i  si 
cently,  a  large  manufacturing  concern  sent  out  a  score  |  ^ 

of  people  each  with  $50  and  instructions  to  spend  it  for  I 
goods  such  as  that  company  makes,  provided  retail  sales  I  it 
folk  invited  them  to  make  such  purchases.  The  experi-  | 
ment  was  made  in  several  cities  and  in  all  the  leading  q 

stores.  No  representative  of  that  manufacturer  succeeded  tj 

in  spending  the  $50.  The  first  purchase  was  made  upon  gl 

the  initiative  of  the  shopper.  In  some  cases  the  shopper  it 

even  picked  up  related  merchandise  and  displayed  in-  |  n 
terest  but  was  not  invited  to  make  the  additional  pur-  ' 
chase.  Here  were  people  whose  only  purpose  was  to  I 
spend  money  but  they  were  not  invited  to  do  so.  With  ;  y 
the  ordinary  shopper  spending  her  own  money,  and 
probably  wishing  to  be  economical,  what  chance  would  m 
the  merchandise  have?  I 

This  is  a  condition  which  should  be  recognized.  Every  <] 

effort  should  be  made  to  improve  salesmanship,  but  the  v 

improvement  which  may  be  expected  within  any  reason-  r 

able  period  of  time  can  hardly  meet  the  situation  to  n 

which  we  refer.  Therefore,  it  seems  obvious  that  store  u 

management  should  he  busy  experimenting  in  the  effort  F 

to  find  some  different  system  which  will  result  in  im-  s 

proved  promotion  for  thousands  of  neglected  goods  with-  a 

nut  adding  so  much  extra  expense  as  would  offset  any  r 

advantage  thus  secured.  h 

Probably  it  is  natural  at  this  point  to  inquire  what  s 
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s-uu  be  done.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  which  could  be 
done  but  the  first  step  is  to  secure  the  active  interest  of 
management.  Without  that,  nothing  will  be  done!  The 
present  situation  has  gone  on  for  many  years.  Some  im> 
provement  has  been  made  through  the  improvement  of 
department  layouts  and  fixtures  which  permit  more 
kinds  of  merchandise  to  be  displayed.  Doubtless  further 
improvement  along  these  lines  may  be  expected,  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  some  new  conception  is  needed  and  that 
probably  could  only  be  worked  out  by  the  stimulation 
of  thinking  in  the  trade. 

The  department  store  began  its  career  with  an  almost 
miraculous  virility.  It  added  line  after  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  it  captured  the  imagination,  and  the  in¬ 
terest,  of  the  consuming  public.  Whatever  one  wanted 
could  be  found  in  the  department  store.  Whatever  one 
wants  perhaps  can  still  be  found  in  the  department 
store — but  consumers  are  not  looking  as  they  once  did. 
They  find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  where  the  things 
they  want  are  featured!  Thus  a  lot  of  other  types  of 
stores  are  building  significant  volume  out  of  the  things 
which  the  big  stores  neglect. 

When  you  consider  the  great  number  of  lines  and  the 
items  which  individually  produce  so  little  volume,  it 
seems  as  though  not  a  great  deal  of  effort  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  double  the  sales  of  these  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  things.  In  the  aggregate,  that  might  be  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  the  total  volume  of  the  store.  Surely, 
it  is  worth  serious  attention  to  determine  whether  there 
may  be  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done! 

HERE'S  A  CHANCE  TO  SELL  MORE  WHITE  GOODS 

VJ7  E  have  discussed  chiefly  those  lines  and  items  which 
are  persistently  neglected.  There  also  are  lines 
which  are  permitted  to  lag  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  the  sales  promotion  departments  we  wiU  find  very 
definite  ideas  of  the  time  of  year  when  people  are  most 
willing  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  These  rep¬ 
resent  the  ‘^shopping  habits”  of  the  public  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  Neither  should  we  ignore  the  question — 
what  made  them  the  shopping  habits  of  the  public? 
People  undoubtedly  eat  more  strawberries  in  the  early 
summer,  because  that  is  when  the  big  supply  is  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  same  way,  people  have  been  led  to  buy 
merchandise  when  the  big  supplies  are  available.  The 
habits  of  the  retail  trade  precede  and  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  shopping  habits  of  the  people.  Women  have 
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learned  they  cannot  expect  any  representative  showing 
of  bathing  suits  after  the  Fourth  of  July  and  their  chance 
of  getting  the  proper  size  in  warm  gloves  is  slim  after 
Christmas.  They  have  been  trained  to  think  they  would 
be  foolish  to  buy  furniture  except  in  J  anuary  or  August. 
The  result  of  all  these  conceptions  is  to  establish  peaks 
and  feverish  periods  in  the  retail  year  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  deep  valleys  of  inactivity. 

Recently  we  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  some  of  these 
things  with  manufacturers  of  domestics.  It  would  appear 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  sale  of  sheets,  cases  and  towels, 
etc.,  there  are  at  present  two  peak  periods  in  the  stores. 
They  are  January  and  August.  At  present  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  thinking  of  trying  to  induce  retailers  to  create 
a  third  peak  period.  This  they  think  would  result  in 
more  business  and  would  improve  the  delivery  situation. 
They  also  are  convinced  it  would  make  for  more  steady 
employment  in  the  mills  and  henee,  eventually,  would 
lead  to  lower  prices. 

The  thought  is  that  the  stores  once  more  return  to 
really  vigorous  promotion  of  such  merchandise  in  May. 
Many  store  men  will  immediately  say  their  stores  have 
been  doing  that  for  a  long  time.  Actually,  however,  such 
May  promotions  of  white  goods  as  stiU  survive  in  many 
stores  have  become  perfunctory  affairs.  With  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration,  and  vigorous  promotion.  May 
sales  of  white  goods  could  be  a  very  important  factor. 
It  is  about  that  time  that  the  traditional  house  cleaning 
is  carried  on  and  the  average  housewife  should  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  appeal  to  renew  her  supplies  of  these 
staples.  June  is  the  month  of  brides  and  many  new 
homes  will  come  into  existence.  The  really  effective  pro¬ 
motion  of  white  goods  in  May  will  fit  perfectly  into  con¬ 
sumer  needs.  In  May  many  thousands  of  camps  and 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  being  prepared  for  sum¬ 
mer  use.  There  is  a  lot  of  business  to  be  had  in  these 
lines.  And  many  thousands  of  families  with  summer 
homes  can  be  brought  into  the  market  to  purchase  towels, 
sheets,  cases  and  all  those  things  needed  to  refurbish 
dwellings. 

Here  is  a  movement  which  is  to  be  started  by  important 
manufacturers  which  should  point  the  way  to  retailers 
for  a  more  satisfactory  volume  in  lines  which  only  at 
long  intervals  come  in  for  active  promotion.  Why  not 
give  serious  thought  to  the  opportunity  thus  presented? 
Don't  let  an;^  line  lag  where  it  is  possible  to  keep  it 
moving!  " 
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THRIVES  ON  PROORESS^ 

IWSPMRS  WILL  MLR  i 

STOm  GOOD  WILL  DRIVE  | 

1 

By  Robert  J.  Mayer  i 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  NROGA  ) 


I'l'ERE  are  the  first  details  of  retailing’s  1950  Public  Rela- 
tions  Campaign.  Developed  by  retailers  for  retailers,  it 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  be  actively  supported  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association,  the  Advertising  Council, 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Our  theme  is,  “The  Miracle  of  America  Thrives  on  Prog¬ 
ress.”  This  campaign  offers  all  retailers  an  opportunity  to 
participate  as  individual  stores  through  a  display  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  a  merchandise  or  institutional  level,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  '<  •  •  > 

Enterprising  retailers  will  be  quickio  recognize  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  to  extend  the  campaign  to  the  community 
level  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  civic,  fraternal,  religious, 
educational,  business  and  governmental  groups.  They  will 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  strengthen  the  im¬ 
pact  of  this  retail  campaign  upon  their  own  local  com¬ 
munities. 

The  efforts  of  retailers  and  local  associations  in  bringing 
the  message  of  this  campaign  to  their  own  communities  will 
be  backed  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  nation’s  press,  represented  by  the  spon¬ 
soring  and  cooperating  bodies  mentioned  above. 

Through  this  cooperation  of  the  NAEA,  the  ANPA  and 
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the  Advertising  Council,  retailers,  for  the  first  time,  can  be  i 
assured  of  the  complete  support  of  the  press,  magazines  and  ! 
radio.  ^ 

When  Will  the  Campaign  Take  Place?  I 

Beginning  Sunday,  April  23,  1950  and  continuing  through  ; 
Saturday,  April  29,  1950.  | 

What  Is  the  Campaign?  | 

It  has  been  developed  specifically  to  fit  the  needs  of  Retail  j 
stores  in  educating  their  customer^  to  the  benefits  they  enjoy  | 
as  American  citizens.  It  is  a  campaign  designed  for  retail  [ 
participation  to  completely  demonstrate  what  is  meant  by  \ 
the  statement  that  “The  Miracle  of  America  Thrives  on  j 
Progress”.  It  offers  every  retailer  an  opportunity  to  partici-  | 
pate  on  whatever  basis  he  chooses:  \ 

a.  Through  a  straight  merchandising  presentation.  Stores 
can  demonstrate  the  progress  made  in  the  development  \ 
of  different  lines  of  merchandise  in  quality,  price,  etc., 
by  comparing  items  sold  in  1900  with  the  similar  im¬ 
proved  items  currently  in  stock. 

b.  Throu^  implementing  the  merchandise  approach 
with  an  institutional  campaign,  highlighting  the  place 
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of  the  individual  store  in  the  community’s  progress. 
Such  participation  permits  focusing  public  attention 
on: 

1.  The  service  the  individual  store  renders  to  the 
community. 

2.  Its  growth  since  its  founding  and  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  50  years. 

3.  Its  planned  improvements  for  the  years  to  come, 
c.  By  joining  together  with  other  retailers,  with  the  local 

retail  association,  with  the  city  or  town  government 
and  with  civic  and  community  organizations,  to  demon¬ 
strate  through  store  displays  and  advertising  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  community  on  such  subjects  as  edu¬ 
cation,  health  and  welfare,  parks,  playgrounds,  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  community  facilities. 

By  means  of  this  campaign,  it  is  proposed  to  focus  favor¬ 
able  public  attention  on  America’s  retail  stores,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  their  shelves,  and  their  contribution  to  the  lives  of 
the  communities  which  they  serve.  The  impact  of  favorable 
public  concentration  on  American  retailing,  its  place  in  the 
community  and  the  system  of  government  in  which  it  func¬ 
tions  will  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  Highlighting  the  year  1950  as  the  midpoint  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  the  greatest  era  in  history. 

b.  Demonstrating  by  use  of  store  windows,  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  store  advertising,  store  radio  and  their  parallels 
on  the  community  level,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  1900  through  comparisons  between  1900 
and  1950  in: 

1.  Merchandise  of  every  category 

2.  Store  architecture  and  interior  layout 

3.  Store  services 

4.  Community  development 

5.  The  contribution  of  new  inventions  and  products 
to  progress 

6.  The  ever-growing  importance  of  the  individual 
citizen’s  interest  in  community  and  national  civic 
affairs  in  order  to  insure  continued  progress. 

Campaign  Material  for  Your  Store  and  Community  Can 
Include  Such  Ideas  As: 

I. 


A  series  of  window  display  ideas  prepared  for  the  campaizn  by  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  Associates.  Above,  fashion  window  features  1900  and  1950 
comuras  in  architectural  arches  and  mannikins  in  period  styles. 


Merchandise  window  uses  actual  props  to  stimulate  kitchen  of  1900 
and  modern  streamlined  model.  Center  panel  is  "Progress”  emblem. 

Below,  in  an  institutional  window  photographic  blowups  depict  growth 
and  modernization  of  store  plant.  Emb.em  is  propped  on  easel. 


Retailing’s  Growth  from  1900  to  1950 

a.  Number  of  establishments 

b.  Sales  volume 

c.  Number  of  employees 

d.  Contrast  between  advertising  then  and  now: 

1.  columns  annually 

2.  types  of  illustrative  technique 

3.  layout 

4.  typography 

5.  importance  of  modem  advertising  as  a  communi¬ 
cation  tool 

e.  Resources 

1.  Your  city’s  or  state’s  manufacturers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  by  your  city’s  retail  stores 

f.  State-made  products  sold  in  your  city 

1.  The  place  they  occupy  in  your  community’s  wel¬ 
fare 
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m.  Comparison  of  taxes  paid  by  retailers  in  1900  and 
1950  to: 

1.  City  and  county 

2.  federal  government 

11.  Today  the  United  States  Is  the  Fashion  Center  of 
THE  World 

Comparisons  between  1900  and  1950  fashions. 

III.  The  Growing  Need  of  the  Individual  Citizen’s  Inter¬ 
est  IN  Community  and  National  Civic  Affairs 

Such  as: 

a.  Voting  regularly 

b.  Going  to  church 

c.  Supporting  schools 

d.  Knowing  and  participating  in  government  activities 

e.  Joining  civic  organizations  (teachers’  groups.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  fraternal  groups,  etc.) 

IV.  The  Look  Into  the  Future— The  Next  Half  Century 

a.  Broad  future  advances  in  science,  such  as: 

1.  Atomic  enei^ 

2.  New  drugs 

3.  Plastics 

4.  Television 

5.  Electronics 

6.  Fabrics 

b.  Planned  advances  in  your  community,  such  as: 

1.  New  schools 

2.  Playgrounds 

3.  Housing 

4.  Roads 

c.  Planned  advances  in  your  store,  such  as: 

1.  New  departments 

2.  New  branches 

3.  Interior  layout 

4.  New  escalators 

5.  Air  conditioning 

6.  Delivery  methods 


This  is  pictorial  panel  material 
for  window  displ^s  designed  by 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates. 


g.  Your  city’s  trading  area— how  it  has  grown  due  to: 

1.  Your  good  roads 

2.  Your  transportation  system 

3.  Your  suburban  home  developments 

4.  Manufacturing  and  industrial  development 

h.  Transportation  of  merchandise  from  manufacturer 
to  your  own  or  your  city’s  stores  by: 

1.  Fast  freight  (pools) 

2.  Air  freight 

3.  Over-the-road  trucks 

4.  Air  express 

5.  Air  parcel  post 

i.  -  The  dissemination  of  fashion  by:  , 

1,  Newspapers 

2.  National  magazines 

5.  Movies 

4.  Radio  and  television 

5.  Travel 

6.  Lectures  and  fashion  shows 

j.  Where  stores  buy: 

1 .  Foreign  markets 

2.  Domestic  markets 

k.  Frequency  of  buying  trips: 

1.  In  1900— two  trips  a  year 

2.  In  1950— fortnightly  or  even  weekly 

3.  “X”  hours  to  markets  by  air 

l.  Trade  associations  to  help  retailers  serve  customers 
better— such  as: 

1.  National 

2.  Local  retail  trade  associations 


In  What  Way  Can  You  and  Your  Comnninity  ^ 

Best  Participate?  j 

a.  Devote  a  series  of  windows  or  all  your  windows  to  the  | 

campaign  during  the  week  of  April  23-30,  1950.  ’ 
Through  merchandise  and  institutional  displays,  use  I 
these  windows  to  tell  how  “The  Miracle  of  America  j 
Thrives  on  Progress.’’  ) 

b.  Use  the  theme  for  headline  treatment  in  your  normal '  | 
advertising. 

c.  Highlight  the  campaign  in  your  advertising  for  that  I 
week,  preparing  and  running  special  advertisements,  i 

d.  Make  use  of  individual  interior  displays  throughout  ) 

your  store  with  emphasis  on  the  merchandise  tie-in  ap-  i 
proach.  I 

e.  If  you  use  radio,  take  advantage  of  that  medium  to 
highlight  your  campaign  participation. 

f.  Take  the  lead  in  securing  100  pter  cent  campaign  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  community  level. 

(Continued  on  page  24)  ' 
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Lincoln  Filene,  recipient  oj  the  Gold 
Medal  award  of  NRDGA  for  service 
to  retailing — 75  years  of  service. 


A  NY  other  unreconstructed  fly-fish- 
erman,  retailer  or  not,  would  have 
long  since  retired  to  the  trout  streams 
of  Maine  or  the  bass  lakes  of  Florida. 
But  not  the  scholarly  looking  gentle¬ 
man  who  at  85  is  still  working  full 
time  as  head  of  the  biggest  spiecialty 
store  in  the  world  and  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  group  of  retail  stores. 
Not  Lincoln  Filene,  who  this  month 
receives  one  of  retailing’s  most  coveted 
honors,  the  NRDGA  Gold  Medal  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  craft.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  medal 
makers  could  strike  off  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  or  deserving  inscription. 

The  Civil  War  was  still  a  burning 
memory  when  Lincoln  Filene  took  his 
first  shot  at  retailing  at  the  age  of  ten 
in  his  father’s  store  in  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  never  bothered  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  career.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished  school,  he  went  to  full  time  work 
in  the  Filene  stores  in  Lynn  and  neigh- 
.  boring  Bath,  Maine.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  in  1881,  Filene,  Sr.  sold  the  two 
stores  and  packed  his  sons,  his  capital 
and  his  knowledge  off  to  Boston,  where 
he  opened  for  business  on  Winter 
Street.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  remark¬ 
ably  successful  move. 

Shortly  after  the  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  the  founding  Filene 
retired  and  turned  the  business  over  to 
his  sons.  There  were  two  of  them,  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Lincoln,  and  together  they 
began  to  make  retail  history.  Their 


LINCOLN  FILENE 

"FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
TO  THE  RETAIL  CRAFT" 


relationship  was  often  stormy,  never 
dull,  and  they  were  always  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  that  band  of  pioneers  who 
created  professional  standards  and 
techniques  for  the  retail  trade. 

One  of  their  earliest  and  then  most 
radical  experiments  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Filene  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1900.  This  was  a  council  of 
elected  employees  who  formulated  the 
rules  of  discipline  governing  working 
conditions  and  settled  all  wage  agree¬ 
ments.  The  council  had  the  final  say  in 
all  matters  regarding  the  dismissal  of 
an  employee  or  the  working  hours  in 
the  store  and  many  times  overruled 
management  on  impiortant  matters  in 
this  category.  In  1900  such  progres¬ 
siveness  in  employee  relations  was 
unique. 

Honors  from  Harvard 

In  the  field  of  education,  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail,  Lincoln  Filene  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  active  and  powerful 
force.  Even  today  he  is  still  winning 
honors  for  his  work  in  this  field.  Only 
three  months  ago,  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  President  James  B.  Conant  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of  the 
Lincoln  Filene  Professorship  of  Retail¬ 
ing  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  endowed  by  Feder¬ 
ated  Stores  and  the  Lincoln  and 
Therese  Filene  Foundation.  It  was 
initiated  by  the  directors  and  officers 
of  Federated  and  endorsed  by  the  trus¬ 


tees  of  the  Foundation  without  Mr. 
Filene’s  concurrence.  The  new  aca¬ 
demic  position  is  the  first  endowed 
professorship  of  retailing  in  the  U.  S. 
and  honors  Mr.  Filene  for  the  high 
standards  which  his  example  has  fos¬ 
tered  in  retail  establishments  through¬ 
out  the  trade. 

Filene’s  belief  in  the  power  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  reflected  in  his  own  store’s 
training  program.  There  82  different 
courses  of  instruction  are  available  to 
employees  in  the  fields  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  salesmanship,  color  and  design 
and  textiles.  He  has  a  long  record  of 
active  participation  in  his  state  and 
city  education  programs,  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  education  of 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  school 
committee.  And  he  has  in  addition 
contributed  generously  to  the  support 
of  research  and  teaching,  in  both  the 
business  and  general  education  fields. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  axiom  in  Lincoln  Filene’s  book 
on  successful  retailing  concerns  the 
value  of  cooperation  among  retailers. 
That  belief  first  showed  in  1916  in  his 
successful  effort  to  create  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association.  It  took  a  lot  of 
powerful  p>ersuasion  from  Filene  but 
this  group  of  non-competii^  stores  was 
finally  formed  to  exchange  trade  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  retail  operation.Two 
years  later  Filene  amplified  his  idea 
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At  a  store  celebration,  one  of  Filene’s  50-year  employees  con¬ 
gratulates  Mr.  Filene,  who  has  completed  74  years  of  service. 


Mr.  Filene  presided  last  spring  at  a  meeting  of  Boston  Girl 
Scouts,  awarded  flags  to  a  number  of  new  Brownie  troops. 


and  formed  the  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation,  which  has  offices 
today  in  every  major  market  of  the 
world.  Until  194S,  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  of  these  organizations. 


First  Vendor  Relations  Chairman 


Another  of  his  successful  excursions 
into  the  field  of  coojserative  trade  work 
took  place  under  the  NRDGA  banner. 
In  1922  Filene  and  Jesse  Straus 
whipped  into  shape  the  original 
NRDGA  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  then  called  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Trade  Relations.  Here  the  first 
real  cooperative  attempt  began  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  problem  of  deliveries,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standard  order  form  and  to  agree 
on  a  code  of  ethics  that  would  apply  to 
both  the  suppliers  and  the  retailers. 
Filene  headed  this  committee  through 
its  formative  years  as  chairman  and 
finally  in  1933  turned  over  the  reins  to 
Irwin  Wolf.  His  foresight  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  better  vendor  rela¬ 
tions  are  reflected  today  in  the  im- 
f>ortance  the  work  of  this  committee 
occupies  in  the  Association’s  overall 
program. 

In  1929  Filene  was  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  still  another  pioneering  step. 
This  time  his  attention  was  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  group  department 
store  organization.  What  resulted  was 
the  Federated  Department  Stores 
group.  In  this  venture  Filene  ran  into 
some  tough  sledding  right  in  his  own 
family.  Brother  Edward  thought  little 


of  the  proposed  venture  and  it  took  a 
court  decision  to  settle  the  matter.  The 
brothers  held  jointly  52  per  cent  of 
the  Filene  stock,  which  Edward 
claimed  had  to  be  voted  as  a  unit  or 
not  at  all.  The  courts  affirmed 
Lincoln’s  right  to  vote  his  share  as  he 
pleased,  and  the  result  was  the  niergei 
of  four  stores  into  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  Filene  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  a  position  he  still 
holds  in  an  organization  which  now 
numbers  eight  department  stores. 

Somewhere  he  found  time  to  be  ac¬ 
tive  in  government  affairs.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Governor  Ely  of  Massachusetts 
on  a  seven  state  commission  to  study 
unemployment  insurance  in  1931.  Lat¬ 
er  he' served  on  the  Industrial  Advisory 
Board  of  NR  A  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Business  Advisory  Council  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
from  1933  to  1938.  From  1927  to  1928 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  New  England  Council. 

Another  of  his  interests  has  been  the 
encouragement  of  small  business.  With 
the  primary  purpose  of  realizing  an 
economically  healthy  New  England, 
he  wrote  in  1932  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Small  Business  proposing 
that  the  Federal  Government  guaran¬ 
tee  capital  investments  and  operating 
loans  of  small  businesses.  While  his 
suggestion  was  never  given  Congres¬ 


sional  approval,  the  issue  he  raised  is  j 
even  today  a  very  live  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Only  last  month  at  hearings 
before  the  Senate-House  Economic 
Committee  which  is  studying  the  short¬ 
age  of  risk  capital  for  American  busi¬ 
ness,  a  proposal  similar  to  Mr.  Filene’s 
was  made.  A  Commerce  Department 
Small  Business  advisory  committee 
proposed  that  the  Government  insure 
private  bank  loans  to  small  business 
under  a  plan  patterned  after  the  FHA 
housing  loans. 

As  an  author  he  put  his  business  and 
economic  philosophy  into  three  books. 
First  of-  these  was  “A  Merchant’s 
Horizon”  in  1924.  In  1934  he  brought 
out  “Unfair  Trade  Practices— How  to 
Remove  Them,”  which  reflected  his 
thinking  as  head  of  the  original 
NRDGA  Trade  Relations  Committee. 
By  1938  he  had  turned  to  a  new  subject 
and  was  co-author  of  “Toward  Full 
Employment”. 

They  say  at  Filene’s  that  he  still  is 
in  the  store  five  days  of  almost  every 
week;  still  a  twice-a-month  visitor  to 
New  York  City;  regularly  at  White 
Sulphur  for  the  meetings  of  .\MC 
principals.  His  rod  arm  may  itch  when 
he  hears  tales  of  the  fly  men  about  the 
streams  of  Maine,  but  retailing'  re¬ 
mains  his  first  love.  Even  after  75  years 
of  it  Lincoln  Filene  isn’t  considering 
forsaking  it  for  the  lure  of  retirement. 
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Part  of  the  pattern  selling  section  in  the  fabrics  department  at  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  Co.,  Chicago.  Department  stores  in  recent  years  have 
planned  elaborately  for  better  service  to  home  sewing  customers;  have 


remodeled  and  revised  continuously  to  keep  pace  with  their  ever  in¬ 
creasing  numbers. 


^T^ODAY  retailers  serve  the  largest 
home  sewing  market  in  history. 
Their  pattern  and  piece  goods  count¬ 
ers  are  crowded  daily  with  enthusiastic 


figures  on  their  number  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  one  pattern  company  execu¬ 
tive  offers  an  estimate  of  18  to  20  mil¬ 
lion  sales  annually.) 


She  Bought  500  Million 
Yards  of  Fabrics  Last  Year, 
Largely  Because  the  Pattern 


J  women  selecting  fine  fabrics  for  every 
I  type  of  garment.  These  women  are 
*  looking  for  the  fashionable  fabrics  and 
I  designs  with  which  they  make  over  100 
I  million  garments  a  year, 
j  The  best  barometer  of  the  increase 
I  in  home  sewing  is  over-the-counter 
I  pattern  sales,  which  increased  from  45 
I  million  units  sold  in  1939  to  106  mil- 
I  lion  in  1948.  (In  addition,  many  pat- 
I  terns  are  sold  by  newspapers.  Exact 


This,  at  an  estimate  of  four  yards  of 
fabric  per  pattern,  represents  the  sale 
of  at  least  500  million  yards  of  piece 
goods,  even  on  the  very  conservative 
assumption  that  only  one  garment  is 
made  from  each  pattern. 

To  the  fabric  manufacturer,  this 
new  enthusiasm  for  home  sewing  has 
meant  sweeping  changes  iri  distribu¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  sales  prdgrams. 
Today  nearly  all  the  large  manufactur- 


Companies  are  Endlessly 
and  Ingeniously  Busy  at 
the  Job  of  Making  Home 
Sewing  an  Easy/Pleasant  and 
Profitable  Occupation. 


i 


I 


Below,  two  more  views  of  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  piece  goods  department.  The  dramatic  stock  display  arrangements  are 
extremely  practical.  The  customer  can  examine  the  merchandise  closely,  and  get  the  feel  of  it  as  well  as  see  it.  As  an 
automatic  result,  a  modified  form  of  self-selling  follows,  and  a  minimum  of  salespeople  is  needed  to  cover  the  department. 


Pattern  bar  at  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Another  view  of  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  pattern  section  t  i 

There  is  space  for  customers  to  park  packages  while  they  shown  on  page  13.  The  smallness  of  the  slant-topped  read-  j 

examine  pattern  books,  and  comfortable  foot  rest  space.  ing  tables  makes  for  flexibility  of  layout.  ] 

ers  and  converters  are  selling  over-the-  courses,  fashion  clinics  and  lesson  ma-  of  dress  patterns  in  New  York  City.  ’  b 

counter  piece  goods.  Compared  to  the  terial  for  schools,  create  millions  of  His  business  also  prosjjered  and  soon  ir 

pre-war  period  they  are  releasing  a  pro-  new  home  sewing  customers  each  year.  both  McCall  and  Butterick  were  ship- 

portionately  greater  jiart  of  their  total  In  the  latter  part  of  1948,  and  into  ping  patterns  all  over  the  world.  In  *  if 

volume  to  this  important  market.  Asa  1949,  fabric  production  began  catch-  the  years  to  follow  many  other  firms  :  di 

result  the  women  who  sew  today  have  ing  up  to  the  large  demand  that  had  entered  the  field,  and  there  developed  gi 

available  to  them  a  wider  assortment  accumulated  throughout  the  war  years.  a  spirited  comp>etition  that  reached  its  ^  p 

of  fashion  fabrics  than  ever  before.  The  effect  was  a  reduction  of  retail  height  in  the  early  days  of  the  20th  ^  h 

The  causes  of  the  spectacular  in-  prices  in  cottons  and  rayons,  and,  in  century  when  many  of  the  newer  lines  ei 

crease  in  home  sewing  are  well  known:  1949,  an  accompanying  decrease  in  re-  collapsed.  Among  the  pattern  pioneers  ^  b 

high  prices  of  ready-to-wear  during  the  tail  dollar  volume.  However,  unit  only  McCall  and  Butterick  exist  today,  j  1^ 

war,  lack  of  variety  and  poor  quality  sales  experienced  nowhere  near  the  Vogue,  the  product  of  Conde  Nast  pub-  f  a: 

at  the  popular  price  levels,  and  the  decline  that  occurred  in  dollar  volume.  lications,  originated  in  1 899.  Simplici-  [  u 

limitations  imposed  by  the  famous  L  And  although  cutters  similarly  bene-  ty  and  Advance  enteied  the  field  in  )  n 

85.  The  pattern  companies,  sensing  fitted  by  these  decreased  prices  and  1928  and  1932  respectively.  These  five  w 

this  increased  demand  for  their  prod-  were  able  to  lower  their  ready-to-wear  brands  today  comprise  the  major  p>or-  * 

ucts,  rapidly  extended  their  promo-  prices,  there  was  no  appreciable  de-  tion  of  the  over-the-counter  pattern  | 

tional  efforts  in  cooperation  with  their  dine  in  the  number  of  home  sewing  industry.  j  t 

retail  outlets.  During  the  war  they  customers.  ...  e 

concentrated  their  efforts  successfully  Perhaps  a  glance  at  the  history  of  Home  Sewing  Simplified  ^  ^ 

on  instructional  tyf)e  promotions,  and  home  sewing  will  show  the  basic  rea-  Home  sewing  began  in  earnest  at 
between  them  the  stores  and  pattern  sons  for  its  popularity  and  how  firmly  century  when  dresses  • 

companies  taught  several  million  home  sewing  is  established  in  Ameri-  were  first  designed  to  hang  from  the  |  ^ 

women  to  sew  or  to  give  their  amateur  ca’s  living.  •  shoulders.  This  eliminated  the  need  ^ 

needlework  the  professional  touch.  By  for  “liners”  which  required  techniques  , 

doing  so,  they  not  only  encouraged  the  Patterns  Are  90  Years  Old  known  only  to  expert  dressmakers.  The  i 

wartime  virtues  of  conservation  and  Historically,  the  pattern  business  style  change  simplified  garment  con-  1 

thrift  but  they  gave  a  spectacular  preceded  the  ready-to-wear  industry,  struction  and  opened  the  door  to  mass 

demonstration  of  the  technique  of  ere-  a*  it  now  exisu,  by  many  years.  In  production  methods  for  both  ready-to-  j  i 

ating  new  markets.  One  company  alone  1860,  a  tailor  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  named  wear  and  home  sewing.  Another  land-  t 

reported  that  its  wartime  Sewing  Corps  Ebenezer  Butterick  made  a  paper  pat-  mark  was  reached  with  the  invention  i 

enlisted  two  million  women.  tern  of  a  gingham  dress  his  wife  had  of  the  printed  pattern,  introduced  by  i  s 

As  the  ranks  of  home  sewers  grew,  sewn.  He  then  graded  this  pattern  to  McCall  in  1921.  These  patterns  were  ■  I 

the  pattern  companies  widened  the  different  sizes  so  that  their  neighbors  entirely  printed  with  full  instructions  j 

scope  of  their  promotions,  and  today  could  make  copies  of  the  dress.  Later  on  each  pattern  piece,  and  greatly  sim-  *  t 

they  offer  a  wide  variety  of  programs  he  made  men’s  shirt  patterns  which  plified  the  home  dressmaking  prob-  |  j 

which  are  primarily  designed  to  bring  were  put  on  the  market  in  1863  and  lem,  especially  for  beginners.  The  >  I 

the  customers  into  the  retail  store.  were  so  well  received  that  Butterick  McCall  patents  expired  in  1938  and  |  i 

Their  traveling  fashion  shows  regu-  began  making  other  patterns  on  a  large  the  method  became  public  domain.  ”  i 

larly  present  the  new  fashions  in  new  scale.  Two  of  the  five  major  pattern  com-  i 

fabrics  to  store  audiences.  Consumer  In  1870  James  McCall,  another  panies,  McCall  and  Simplicity,  now  |  j 

education  programs,  such  as  sewing  tailor,  began  the  manufacture  of  a  line  market  printed  patterns  and  another,  I  | 
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i  In  this  daylight  pattern  comer  at  Lipman-Wolje  &  Co.,  The  pattern  department  at  the  Robert  Simttson  Co.,  Ltd., 

^  Portland,  Oregon,  customers  consult  pattern  books  in  com-  Toronto,  covers  1300  square  feet,  accommodates  over  200 

fort.  Tables  are  three-sided  open  weUs.  customers  at  specially  designed  counters. 


Butterick,  is  planning  to  convert  with¬ 
in  the  year. 

The  tremendous  {x>int  of  sale  traffic 
that  is  today  common  to  most  pattern 
departments  is  produced  to  a  large  de- 
l  gree  by  the  extensive  sup{x>rt  afforded 
*  pattern  fashions  by  the  nation’s 
,  women’s  magazines.  Many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  well  known  magazines  started  as 
^  books  of  fashion  concerned  exclusive- 

tly  with  new  pattern  styles.  Gradually, 
articles  and  fiction  stories  were  added 
until  they  developed  into  the  women’s 
)  magazines  of  today.  Practically  all 
women’s  service  magazines,  such  as 
*  "Ladies  Home  Journal”,  “McCall’s”, 

!  "Woman’s  Home  Companion”,  “Good 

E  Housekeeping”  and  “Today’s  Woman” 

editorially  feature  pattern  styles.  Slick 
'  magazines  such  as  “Vogue”,  “Charm” 
and  “Glamour”  also  carry  pattern  fash¬ 
ion  editorials.  The  thirteen  women’s 
^  magazines  that  regularly  feature  pat¬ 
terns  have  a  combined  monthly  aver- 
t  age  circulation  of  25,247,474. 

Fashion  Appeal  in  Home  Sewing 
For  years  it  has  been  a  popular  be- 
I  lief  that  women  sewed  their  own 

clothes  entirely  for  reasons  of  econo¬ 
my.  The  tremendous  sale  of  high 
»  styled  and  more  expensive  fabrics 

I  proves,  however,  that  this  is  a  fallacy. 

Another  fixed  idea  was  that  the  pat- 
*  tern  and  piece  goods  business  was  only 

I  good  when  business  in  general  was  bad. 

f  Piece  goods  merchandisers,  armed 

I  with  statistics  and  persistence,  have 

I  about  succeeded  in  proving  that  this  is 

not  so,  unless  stores  choose  to  make  it 
so  by  neglecting  the  fashion  appeal  in 
piece  goods  promotion.  Fabric  depart- 

STORES 


ment  volume  and  profits  follow  the 
same  pattern  in  relation  to  economic 
conditions  as  the  total  store  does. 

As  in  the  case  of  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods  and  pattern  def>artments  are 
selling  fashion.  Pattern  lines  offer  a 
variety  of  high  styled  fashions  and 
their  designers— like  the  desigfners  for 
ready-to-wear— are  influenced  by  the 
Paris  showings.  One  company— Vogue 
Pattern— includes  in  its  line  the  de¬ 
signs  of  a  group  of  Paris  couturiers 
taken  directly  from  their  original  col¬ 
lections.  Most  designing,  however, 
must  meet  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  average  American  consumer  and 
must  appeal  to  women  of  all  income 
groups  and  represent  every  tyjie  of  fab¬ 
ric.  Pattern  presentations  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  different  from  ready-to-wear, 
which  is  a  highly  specialized  business 
—each  manufacturer  catering  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  segment  of  the  market. 


uut.».aiMtug  example  of  the  selling  drama 


Notion  and  Accessory  Sales  Rise 
The  quality  of  the  home  sewer’s  fin 
ished  dress  depends  upon  the  combi 
nation  of  fabric  quality,  pattern  ac 
curacy,  and  her  sewing  ability.  The 
average  home  sewer  can  make  a  dress 
or  a  suit  for  about  one-third  the  cost 
of  a  similar  ready  made  garment 
Economy,  however,  is  not  the  only  rea 
son  why  a  woman  makes  her  own 
clothes.  There  is  the  incentive  of 
better  fit  and  the  satisfaction  she  re 
ceives  from  creating  a  garment  for  her 
own  personal  requirements.  The  home 
sewing  customer  is  reasonably  sure  she 
won’t  see  the  identical  dress  on  some 
one  else— a  possibility  that  is  often 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


that  has  come  to  piece  goods  departments  is 
to  be  found  at  Heam*s,  New  York. 
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At  a  testimonial  dinner  on  Sunday,  January  8, 
retailers  paid  honor  to  one  of  the  most  dearly 
loved  and  deeply  respected  of  their  number, 
Gordon  K.  Creighton,  who  recently  announced 
his  plan  to  retire  next  spring.  In  this  brief 
review  of  his  career  will  be  found  an  unusual 
pattern  of  achievement,  woven  by  a  generous 
heart  and  a  mind  of  great  distinction. 


By  Lew  Hahn 


Gordon  CREIGHTON  is  leaving 

rptail  trade.  He 


the  service  of  the  retail  trade.  He 
is  going  to  quit  his  job  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  or  about 'May  1,  1950.  He 
w'ill  leave  behind  him  a  record  of 
which  any  man  might  well  be  proud. 
Starting  as  a  boy  in  Canada,  with  noth¬ 
ing  much  except  his  own  native  ability 
and  determination  to  succeed,  he  has 
successfully  filled  such  important 
places  as  store  controller,  store  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  and  store  president. 
The  p>osts  of  honor  he  has  held,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 
Ciordon’s  real  achievements,  for 
\v  herever  he  has  been,  in  whatever  jobs 
lie  has  held,  he  has  made  scores  of 
friends  who  know  him  as  a  man  who 
never  turned  away  from  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  a  kindly  act,  who  has  given 
always  to  the  limit  of  his  abilities  in 
whatever  he  has  undertaken  and  whose 
sincerity  and  loyalty  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  surpassed. 

My  own  memory  of  Gordon  Creigh¬ 
ton  goes  back  almost  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Ckxjds  Association.  As  one  of  the  early 
wheelhorses  of  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress,  Gordon  Creighton  left  his  mark 


upon  the  trade  by  the  services  he  rend¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  Standard 
Classification  of  Expense  and  other 
important  projects  carried  out  by  the 
Congress.  His  wise  counsel  and  in¬ 
defatigable  efforts  always  have  been 
available  to  the  NRDGA  whenever 
there  was  need  of  such  help  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  problem.  For  years  he  was 
first  controller  and  then  merchandise 
manager  for  E.  T.  Slattery  Company, 
Boston,  serving  under  P.  A.  O’Connell, 
himself  a  former  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Even  today  Gordon,  from 
time  to  time,  likes  to  quote  some  of 
the  wise  things  which  Mr.  O’Connell 
used  to  say  in  connection  with  retail 
operation. 

In  the  middle  twenties  Gordon  left 
Boston  to  become  president  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  where  he 
stayed  until  he  was  lured  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  work  alongside  of  his  lifetime 
friend,  David  E.  Moeser,  at  Conrad’s. 
Dave  and  Gordon  were  schoolboys  to¬ 
gether  in  Canada  and  their  careers 
have  run  along  parallel  lines.  Both  re¬ 
call  with  satisfaction  their  meeting  on 
the  first  day  of  school.  Both  came  to 
the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
time.  Both  were  employed  in  the  hotel 
business  and  then  both  turned  to  re¬ 


tailing  as  a  lifetime  occupation.  They 
have  similar  interests  in  music  and 
literature.  Gordon  Creighton,  per¬ 
haps  with  that  admirable  foresight  that 
so  often  is  found  in  businessmen  born 
under  the  ideals  of  the  British  Empire, 
long  has  looked  forward  to  devoting 
his  later  years  to  certain  pursuits  not 
directly  related  to  business.  He  has  an 
eager  interest  in  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  and  never  fails  to  read  avidly 
reports  of  scientific  progress.  Also,  he 
has  had  the  urge  to  attempt  some  writ¬ 
ing  more  serious  than  his  business  life 
has  made  {possible.  Consequently,  in 
the  early  forties  he  decided  to  retire 
and  turned  in  his  resignation  at  Con¬ 
rad’s. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  nation 
was  at  war  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  awkwardly  going 
about  the  creation  of  an  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  price 
line.  OPA  lacked  men  of  practical  re¬ 
tail  experience  and  when  some  of  his 
friends  in  Boston  approached  him  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  assist  in  the 
New  England  division  of  that  agency, 
Gordon  saw  the  call  to  duty  and  an¬ 
swered  it,  as  he  always  has  every  call 
for  service.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  others  like  him,  a  rare  de- 


} 


I 


)  gree  of  reason  was  injected  into  the 
j  functioning  of  the  price  controllers  in 
New  England.  Every  effort  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  securing  voluntary  compliance 
with  price  regulations  rather  than  en¬ 
forcement  and  the  detection  and  penal¬ 
izing  of  violations. 

His  work  in  the  New  England  office 
of  OPA  eventually  resulted  in  Wash¬ 
ington  “borrowing”  him  for  imp>ortant 
duties  at  OPA  headquarters.  OPA 
with  all  its  regulations,  couched  so 
often  in  terms  which  were  beyond  the 
understanding  of  most  retailers,  had 
thrown  an  immense  burden  of  work 
upon  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Almost  every  week  saw 
new  and  involved  regulations  issued 
which  had  to  be  interpreted  for  our 
members’  understanding.  Meetings 
with  the  various  divisions  of  OPA  were 
a  frequent  occurrence  and  probably  as 
much  as  95  per  cent  of  all  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  facilities  were  devoted  to  coop¬ 
erating  with  OPA,  WPB  and  other 
important  wartime  agencies.  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  us  to  have  help  and 
it  must  be  the  kind  of  help  which  did 
p  not  need  a  long  f>eriod  of  breaking  in. 

Whoever  was  to  be  of  any  value  to  us 
I  must  understand  retailing  and  he  also 
1  must  understand  the  OPA.  Gordon 
j  Creighton  was  the  only  logical  man.  So 
it  came  about  that  one  evening  in 
*  Washington  we  made  Gordon  a  propo- 
I  sition  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
[i  it  was  quite  as  important  to  make  it 
’  possible  for  the  many  members  of  the 
I  NRDGA  to  coojjerate  intelligently 
^  with  the  OPA  as  it  was  to  go  on  serv- 
life  f  '”8  directly  in  that  agency. 

Gordon  came  to  us,  and  although 
we  had  hof>ed  to  be  able  to  use  him 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  Merchandising  Division 
when  he  was  not  working  on  price 
}  regulations,  OPA  matters  absorbed  all 
'  of  his  time  for  so  long  as  the  agency 
t  continued  to  function.  His  services 

I  during  that  p>eriod  were  valuable  be¬ 
yond  our  ability  to  appraise  them. 
Not  only  did  he  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  ways  of  thought  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  OPA 
organization,  but  he  had  many  friends 
in  it  to  whom  he  could  always  turn 
for  information  when  that  became 
necessary.  For  much  of  what  was  done 
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Gordon  Creighton,  in  two  of  his  favorite  activities.  Above,  in  a  familiar  role 
as  a  panel  member  at  a  recent  Careers  For  Youth  Forum.  Insets,  outdoor  relaxa¬ 
tion  with  old  friend  Dave  Ovens  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 


to  ease  the  burdens  of  price  control  on 
retailers,  Gordon  Creighton  deserves 
the  appreciation  of  the  trade. 

By  the  time  price  control  came  to 
an  end,  Gordon  had  grown  fast  to  the 
Association.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
think  of  a  time  when  he  was  not  an 
important  member  of  the  staff.  In  less 
than  no  time,  he  was  the  friend  of 
every  fellow-worker  and  scxm  came  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  such  an  important 
committee  as  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee.  During  the  long  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  various  associations  rep¬ 
resenting  the  garment  manufacturers, 
which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Basic  Trade  Provisions,  Gordon 
Creighton  was  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
immediately  recognized  his  sincerity 
and  his  unselfish  desire  to  see  causes 
of  needless  friction  eliminated,  and 
they  placed  their  confidence  in  him. 

Among  the  members  of  NRDGA 
Gordon  is  highly  regarded.  Many  of 
the  older  generation  of  merchants 
have  worked  with  him  on  committees 
at  various  times  when  Gordon  was  di¬ 
rectly  engaged  in  retailing.  Among 
the  newer  generation  in  the  trade  he 
has  become  widely  accepted  as  a  friend 
and  wise  counsellor.  Always  thorough 
and  meticulous  by  nature,  Gordon 
Creighton  has  given  himself  without 
stint  to  every  job  he  has  undertaken. 
His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  even 
the  smallest  stores  in  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bership  is  direct  and  almost  personal 
in  its  devotion.  Let  something  sud¬ 
denly  occur  which  seems  to  him  im¬ 
portant  to  retailers,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  is  on  the  telephone  reaching  all 


with  whom  he  can  get  in  touch  to  in¬ 
form  them  without  delay.  For  the  past 
year  or  so  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Association’s  Special  Bulletin  to  Mem¬ 
bers  and  certainly  no  man  ever  has 
been  more  unsparing  of  himself  in 
weighing  and  measuring  the  relative 
imp>ortance  of  the  many  subjects  avail¬ 
able  for  treatment  in  the  Bulletin. 
Having  resolved  the  problem  of  what 
subjects  should  be  covered,  he  then 
undertakes  the  trying  task  of  bringing 
all  that  should  be  said  within  the 
limited  compass  of  the  space  available. 
The  plaudits  of  numerous  merchants 
are  adequate  evidence  that  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  on  this  important  line 
of  communication  with  members. 

And  now,  all  too  soon,  the  time  is 
coming  when  Gordon’s  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  retail  trade  he  loves,  and 
to  which  he  has  given  so  much  through 
the  years,  is  to  come  to  an  end.  On  or 
about  May  1,  he  will  leave  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  But  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
one  of  that  leisured  class  of  "retired 
men.”  He  will  have  changed  the  field 
of  his  labors,  that  is  all,  for  he  plans 
to  write  a  book  or  two  and  to  indulge 
his  interest  in  scientific  study.  His  time 
will  be  divided  between  his  farm  at 
Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  his  winter  home 
at  Sayville,  Long  Island.  He  tells  us 
he  expects  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  here 
at  NRDGA  headquarters  and  has 
promised  that  whenever  he  may  be 
needed  he  will  be  glad  to  come  and 
help  us  out.  If  that  statement  could 
be  taken  literally,  he  would  be  here 
pretty  constantly  because  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  needed.  Happily,  it’s  a  case 
of  "Au  Revoir  but  Not  Good-bye.” 


OW  "STORE 
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STORE  practices  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  blouses  and  blousettes 
was  the  subject  of  a  survey  conducted 
in  the  Spring  of  1949  by  the  Ready-to- 
VVear  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division.  Its  first  purpose  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  progress  stores  have  made 
towards  coordinating  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  these  closely  related  types  of  ap¬ 
parel;  the  second  purpose  was  to  de¬ 
termine  what  problems,  if  any,  are 
posed  by  the  existence  of  two  well- 
established  blouse  departments,  one  on 
the  main  floor  and  one  upstairs.  The 
study  was  made  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
and  represents  the  reports  of  237  stores. 

Most  Stores  Sell  Both  Blouses  and 
Blousettes  on  the  Main  Floor 

Eighty-four  p>er  cent  of  the  rejxjrting 
stores  sell  blouses  on  the  main  floor. 
A  larger  proportion— 93.2  f>er  cent— 
sell  blousettes  on  the  main  floor.  Only 
three  stores  of  the  237  reported  that 
they  sell  neither  blouses  nor  blousettes 
in  a  main  floor  department. 


By  Dane  Hahn 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  and 

Margaret  Gitto 

Research  Assistant 

Price  line  data  shown  in  the  graphs  was  collected  in  the  prst  half  of  1949. 
$1.98  line  includes  $1.95  and  $1.99;  $2.98,  $3.98,  eU.,  are  similarly  treated. 

PRICE  LINE  DATA:  MAIN  FLOOR  BLOUSES 


Most  Stores  Sell  Blouses  Upstairs 
os  Well  as  on  the  Main  Floor 

Of  the  199  stores  which  sell  blouses 
on  the  main  floor,  148  sell  them  up¬ 
stairs  as  well.  This  means  that  62.4 
per  cent  sell  them  in  both  locations. 
Fifty-one-siores,- or  2:1.6  pcr-;cesit„..seU 
them  on  the  main  floor  only;  and  38, 
or  16  per  cent,  sell  them  upstairs  only. 


Most  Stores  Carry  Main  Floor  Blouses 
in  the  Neckwear  &  Scarfs  Department 

Of  the  199  stores  which  sell  blouses 
on  the  main  floor,  106  carry  them  in 
the  Neckwear  and  Scarfs  Department. 
Forty-eight  have  a  separate  main  floor 
Blouse  Section;  27  carry  blouses  in  a 
main  floor  Sf)ortswear  Department.  A 
few  stores  reported  other  variations: 
four  had  a  Blouse  and  Sweater  Bar; 
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two  handled  blouses  in  an  Accessories 
Department;  two  carried  them  in  a 
main  floor  Ready-to-Wear  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  one  had  its  blouses  in  a 
Sportswear  and  Lingerie  Department. 
Seven  stores  did  not  reply  to  this  ques- 


$5.98  Is  the  Best'Seller  in  Both 
Main  Floor  and  Upstairs  Blouses 

Price  line  data  on  Main  Floor 
Blouses,  Upstairs  Blouses  and  Blous- 
ettes  is  given  in  detail  in  the  graph 
charts  on  these  pages.  On  the  main 
floor,  for  most  stores,  $5.98  is  the  best 
selling  price  line;  in  the  majority  it 
is  also  the  top  price  carried  on  the 
main  floor,  with  $7.98  the  second  best¬ 
seller.  In  most  Main  Floor  Blouse  de¬ 
partments  the  lowest  price  line  is  $2.98. 

In  Upstairs  Blouses  the  best  seller  is 
again  $5.98;  here,  however,  the  top 
price  carried  is  in  the  $14.98  to  $17.98 
price  range,  and  the  lowest  is  $3.98, 
compared  with  $2.98  on  the  main 
floor. 

Blousettes,  carried  on  the  main  floor, 
cover  a  price  range,  for  most  stores,  of 
$1.98  to  $3.98,  the  best-seller  being 
$2.98. 

We  suggest  that  you  read  the  graphs 
carefully  because  they  contain  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  is  not  sum¬ 
marized  here. 


Most  Stores  Havo  Different  Merchan¬ 
disers  for  Main  Floor  and  Upstairs 
Blouses 

In  the  majority  of  stores,  the  same 
person  does  not  merchandise  both 
main  floor  and  upstairs  blouses.  Only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  stores  (51) 
which  have  both  these  departments 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
merchandiser. 

In  92  stores  Main  Floor  and  Up¬ 
stairs  Blouses  are  merchandised  by  two 
different  people. 

In  cases  where  the  responsibility  for 
Main  Floor  and  Uptstairs  Blouses  is 
divided,  the  accessories  merchandiser 
is  the  p>erson  who  most  frequently  han¬ 
dles  Main  Floor  Blouses  and  Blous¬ 
ettes.  Variations  among  stores  in  plac- 

Main  Floor  Blouses 


ing  this  responsibility  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Stores  Stores 

■Accessories  Merchandiser  27  29.S 

Main  Floor  Merchandiser  22  23.9 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs 

Merchandiser  8  8.7 

General  Merchandise 

Manager  3  3.3 

In  one  case  each,  the  following  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  mentioned:  ready-to- 
wear  merchandiser;  accessories  and  in¬ 
timate  apparel  merchandiser;  sports¬ 
wear  and  blouse  merchandiser;  1st  and 
2nd  floor  merchandise  manager. 

Ten  stores  make  a  further  break¬ 
down  of  responsibility,  separating  the 
merchandising  of  Main  Floor  Blouses 
and  Main  Floor  Blousettes,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


1—  Merchandise  Manager 

2—  Neckwear  Buyer 

3—  Main  Floor  Merchandise  Mgr. 

4—  Main  Floor  Merchandise  Mgr. 

5—  Accessories  Merchandise  Mgr. 

6—  Main  Floor  Divisional 

Merchandise  Mgr. 

7—  Two  blouse  sections  on  main  floor, 

one  merchandised  by  ready-to-wear 
merchandiser  and  the  other  by 
main  floor  merchandiser 

8—  Main  Floor  Merchandise  Mgr. 

:  9— Sportswear  Buyer 

:  10— Ladies’  Wear  Buyer 

(Continued 


PRICE  LINE  DATA:  UPSTAIRS  BLOUSES 


Main  Floor  Blousettes 

Asst.  Merchandise  Mgr. 

Spxjrtswear  Buyer 
Ready-to-Wear  Merchandise  Mgr. 
Dress  Buyer 

Ready-to-Wear  Merchandise  Mgr. 
Apparel  Divisional  Merchandise  Mgr. 

Accessories  Merchandiser 


Second  Floor  Merchandise  Mgr. 
Neckwear  Buyer 
Dry  Goods  Buyer 
on  page  20) 

ir!  MAIN  FLOOR  BLOUSETTES 


■«»■  l.n  2.9S  S.98  4.98  S.98  6.98  T.98  8.98  9.98  10.98  12.98-  14.98-17.98-  IS.  2S.9|-  SS.- 

1.98  17.98  25.00  SS.08  55  95. 

Legend:  - Best  Price  Line - Beginning  Price  Line - Endtng  Price  Lute 


98-  1.98  2.98  3-98  4.98  5.98  6.98  7.98  8.98  9.98  10.« 

1.98 
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{Continued  from  page  19) 

Main  Floor  Blouse  and  Blousette 
Volume  Is  Important 

The  following  table  shows  what 
projxjrtion  of  the  store’s  combined 
blouse  and  blousette  volume  is  done 
on  the  main  floor.  The  percentages 
are  based  on  the  104  stores  which  re¬ 
plied  to  this  question.  The  stores  in 
which  blouses  and/or  blousettes  are 
not  carried  on  the  main  floor  and  the 
stores  with  no  upstairs  department  did 
not  reply. 


%  of  Store’s  Combined  Blouse  &  Blousette 
Volume  Done  on  Main  Floor 


1-15% 

No.  of  Stores 

6 

%  of  Stores 
5.8 

15-20% 

6 

5.8 

20-25% 

10 

9.6 

25-30% 

9 

8.7 

30-35% 

11 

10.6 

35-40% 

6 

5.8 

40-45% 

14 

13.4 

45-50% 

4 

3.8 

50-55% 

12 

11.5 

55-60% 

4 

3.8 

60-65% 

9 

8.7 

65-75% 

7 

6.7 

75-90% 

6 

5.8 

In  Most  Stores  Price  Determines 
Whether  Blouses  Will  Be  Sold  on 
Main  Floor  or  Upstairs 

Price  is  the  primary  criterion  in  most 
cases  for  determining  whether  certain 
blouses  are  to  be  sold  on  the  main 
floor  or  upstairs.  However,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  factor,  and  price  lines 
often  overlap.  Certain  brands  may  be 
established  within  the  store  as  “main 
floor”  or  “upstairs”.  A  number  of 
stores  indicated  that  they  try  to  avoid 

{Continued  on  page  68) 


PROBLEMS  IN  BLOUSE  MERCHANDISING 


Comments  received  from  stores  indicate  that  many  feel 
they  have  not  resolved  the  question  of  internal  merchan¬ 
dising  conflict.  However,  most  of  their  concern  is  with  the 
high  percentage  of  returns  on  this  merchandise,  and  they 
have  many  suggestions  about  the  improvement  of  service¬ 
ability  and  sizing  standards.  Here,  as  in  other  ready-to- 
wear  fields,  stores  also  complain  about  delivery  troubles 
and  short  markups.  Out  of  80  subjects  offered  for  discus¬ 
sion,  the  following  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  what 
blouse  merchandisers  have  most  on  their  minds  these  days. 

1.  Several  stores  report  a  high  percentage  of  damaged 
and  defective  goods  in  shipments  received.  They  urge  the 
necessity  of  more  careful  inspection  by  manufacturers. 

2.  Stores  ask  that  manufacturers  pack  blouses  more 
carefully.  Too  often  they  reach  the  store  badly  wrinkled, 
making  it  difficult  to  maintain  neat  stocks. 

3.  Asa  further  aid  to  neat  stocks,  one  store  recommends 
that  uniform  size  boxes  be  adopted,  with  individual  at¬ 
tractive  packaging  bearing  the  manufacturer’s  name  or 
trade  name. 

4.  It  is  rep>orted  that  some  manufacturers  do  not  ship 
sizes  and  colors  as  specified  on  the  order,  but  rather  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  method  of  assortment.  For  example, 
one  store  would  prefer  2-2-4-4  to  a  dozen  instead  of  2-4-4-2 
and  4-4-2-2,  which  is  the  practice  of  many  manufacturers. 

5.  Stores  object  to  the  returns  policy  which  some  manu¬ 
facturers  enforce  of  not  accepting  returns  of  worn  blouses 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been  washed 
and  that  they  have  definite  manufacturing  flaws. 

6.  It  is  the  practice  of  at  least  one  popular  name  brand 
to  sell  only  on  contract  for  lai^e  numbers  of  dozens  f>er 
month.  The  required  minimum  is  too  large  for  some 
stores  to  carry. 

7.  One  retailer  rejx)rts  that  some  resources  seem  to  be 
cutting  prices  to  non-regular  accounts,  oftentimes  to  com¬ 
petitors,  thus  making  it  less  desirable  to  handle  the  line. 
He  suggests  that  regular  dealers  at  least  be  offered  the 
cut-price  arrangement. 

8.  Is  it  proper  for  stores  to  advertise  blouses  as  blous¬ 
ettes?  One  merchant  says  this  practice  is  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  (Most  stores  follow  the  distinction  that  blouses  have- 
set-in  sleeves  while  blousettes  are  sleeveless  and  are  marked 
small,  medium,  large.) 

9.  A  recommendation  is  made  that  separate  depart¬ 


mental  reports  be  maintained  for  Main  Floor  Blouses. 

10.  Quality  problems  were  raised  in  several  instances. 
One  store  characterized  workmanship  as  f)oorer  today  than 
during  wartime.  Washability  is  important,  and  many 
stores  feel  that  more  washable  fabrics  should  be  used  in 
blouse  manufacture.  Shrinkage  of  tissue  faille,  fading  of 
pure  silk  prints  and  poor  dyeing  have  been  cited  as  offend¬ 
ers.  Washability  of  crepes  and  sheer  fabrics  used  in  popu¬ 
lar  price  blouses  should  likewise  be  assured  the  customer. 
Factual  riders  giving  care  and  washing  instructions  should 
accompany  the  garment.  One  store  has  had  difficulty  with 
cotton-filled  shoulder  pads  containing  cotton  seeds.  When 
the  pads  are  washed  the  cotton  seeds  come  through.  Manu¬ 
facturers  refuse  returns  on  the  grounds  that  pads  should 
be  removed  before  washing,  even  though  they  are  often 
stitched  into  the  blouse.  It  would  seem  that  a  blouse 
priced  to  retail  at  $5.98  should  use  pads  filled  with  clean 
cotton. 

11.  Some  specific  recommendations  as  to  quality,  ser¬ 
viceability  and  styling  were  made: 

Button  holes  should  be  worked  cross-ways  and  tails 
pinked  and  stitched.  Garments  should  be  full-cut 
(true-sized). 

.All  manufacturers  should  realize  the  importance  of 
making  blouses  long  enough. 

Better  styling  is  badly  needed  in  sizes  38  to  44. 

More  variety  would  be  desirable  in  sizes  38  to  46  in 
the  $5.95  to  $7.95  price  range. 

12.  Several  stores  volunteered  the  opinion  that  blouses 
are  still  over-priced.  They  would  like  to  see  manufactur¬ 
ers  revert  to  the  $42  price  line  on  $5.95  retailers  which  was 
traditional  before  the  war,  instead  of  the  present  $45. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  the  current  $24  and  $25 
lines  be  reduced  to  the  prewar  $22.50.  Short  markups 
on  branded  lines  were  cited,  and  such  short  markup  price 
lines  as  $24,  $31.50,  etc. 

13.  Stores  are  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  standardi¬ 
zation  of  sizes  among  manufacturers.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  size  scale  run  from  12  to  20  instead  of  32  to  38, 
and  that  size  40  be  cut  in  the  regular  size  range. 

14.  Long  term  delivery  dates  insisted  up>on  by  name 
lines  and  p>oor  timing  of  deliveries  allow  no  leeway  for 
re-orders  of  fast-selling  merchandise.  In  addition,  some 
manufacturers  do  not  ship  a  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
for  display  or  advertising. 


It's  the  magic  of  Dura  Beau  that  gives  magic  beauty  to  fine  hosiery 
Dura  Beau  finishes  provide  the  practical  plus-values 


of  added  wearability  .  .  .  snag-resistance,  spot  resistance, 


a  smoky-dull  allure  that  inspires  ecstatic  sighs  of  rapture 


It’s  Dura  Beau  that  makes  fine  hose  more  DURAble  .  .  .  more  BEAUtiful 


lag.  U.  $.A.  ond  Conodo 


With  the  DENNISON  PINNING  MACHINE 


Your  Dennison  representative  can  help  with  this  program.  Talk  it  over  with  him  on  his  next  visit. 


MARKING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


—  you  set  the  block  of  copy  only  once  for  ALL  machine- 
attached  tickets. 

—  this  means  single  tickets  OR  control  tickets. 

—  and  includes  two-part  control  tickets  that  can  be  re¬ 
marked. 

—  two-impression  and  three-impression  tickets  are  printed 
and  attached  in  the  same  time  as  single  tickets. 

—  for  the  usual  two-part  control  ticket  YOU  CUT  COPY¬ 
SETTING  TIME  IN  HALF. 


With  the  DENNISON  DIAL- SET 


—  you  have  the  fastest  copy-setting  method  yet  devised  for 
any  marking  machine. 

—  you  set  code  and  price  by  simply  turning  dial  knobs. 

—  you  have  no  type  chase,  no  individual  pieces  of  type,  no 
inky  fingers. 

—  you  can  change  any  character  or  symbol  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rest  of  the  set-up. 

—  you  don’t  waste  tickets  proof-reading;  you  simply  read 
the  indicator  dial. 

—  you  cut  set-up  time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


Your  present  marking-room  equipment  may  not  include  all  of  the  improvements  which  are  important 
to  your  continuing  search  for  lower  costs.  You  can  take  advantage  of  new  high  efficiency  features  and 
further  reduce  expense  by  beginning  the  gradual  replacement  of  all  machines  which  have  been  in  service 
10  to  15  years  or  more. 


January,  1950 


"C'OR  many  years,  retailers  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  miss¬ 
ing  saleschecks.  It  was  always  most  im¬ 
portant  to  control  every  salesbook 
used,  and  to  account  for  each  sales- 
check.  As  the  stores  increased  in  size, 
and  the  number  of  transactions  be¬ 
came  voluminous,  the  problem  became 
more  and  more  complex.  Many  stores 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  eliminate  these 
controls,  either  because  of  the  costli¬ 
ness  of  them,  or  lack  of  personnel,  par¬ 
ticularly  around  Christmas  time.  The 
theory  of  Calculated  Risk  began  to 
rear  its  head. 

The  Floor  Audit  plan,  whereby  the 
saleschecks  are  received  in  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Department  in  numerical  se¬ 
quence,  by  clerk  and  department,  has 
greatly  minimized  the  missing  check 
problem.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  still  spent  in  verifying  the  nu¬ 
merical  continuity  from  one  day  to 
another,  and  in  tracing  down  those 
checks  which  are  missing. 

The  Register  Salescheck  was  intro- 
^  duced  to  eliminate  the  missing  check 
problem,  give  better  service  on  the 
selling  floor,  and  to  help  decrease  in¬ 
ventory  shortages.  The  basic  principle 
of  this  new  type  of  audit  is  the  record¬ 
ing  of  all  types  of  sales  on  the  cash 
register,  and  the  handling  of  Charge 
and  C.O.D.  saleschecks  as  cash  vouch¬ 
ers,  much  the  same  as  if  they  were 
bank  checks.  This  recording  of  all 
sales  on  the  register  eliminates  the 
need  for  Tally  Cards,  which  will  make 
both  salespeople  and  sales  auditors 
very  happy. 

The  salescheck  has  three  copies,  in 
snap-out  form,  using  one-time  carbons. 
The  checks  are  loose,  and  held  in  con- 
I  tainers  located  conveniently  through- 
i  out  the  departments.  In  the  case  of  a 
!  Charge  sale,  where  the  customer  takes 
j  her  purchase  with  her,  a  single  copy 
form  is  used,  with  a  stub  given  to  the 
customer  as  her  record  of  purchase. 
All  types  of  sales,  whether  Cash, 
Charge  or  C.O.D.,  are  recorded  under 
one  control  key,  rather  than  a  key  for 
each  type,  to  make  for  easier  training 
of  new  salespeople,  and  to  eliminate 
the  chance  of  striking  the  wrong  key. 

In  most  stores,  no  salescheck  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  Cash  sale,  when  the  customer 
takes  her  purchase  with  her.  I’he  reg¬ 
ister,  after  the  sale  is  recorded,  auto¬ 
matically  throws  out  a  receipt  for  the 
customer.  There  is  no  change  in  this 


THE 

REGISTER  AUDIT 

it  Saves  Time  and  Troubiem 
Gives  Better  and  Simpler 
Controls^  improt'es  Service 


By  Samuel  Marks 

Controller,  Emily  Shops.  Inc. 


procedure  under  the  Register  Audit. 
When  the  merchandise  is  to  be  sent, 
for  any  type  of  sale,  the  register  im¬ 
print  will  appear  in  five  different 
places  on  the  salescheck,  through  the 
carbons. 

The  imprint,  showing  the  date,  de¬ 
partment,  clerk  number,  merchandise 
classification  (if  desired)  and  amount, 
does  away  with  the  need  of  writing 
much  of  this  information.  The  stub 
of  the  original  check  is  the  customer’s 
record  of  purchase,  and  the  body  of 
the  check  is  placed  in  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  compartment  in  the  till  of  the 
register.  The  duplicate,  which  is  the 
Delivery  and  Adjustment  Voucher,  re¬ 
mains  attached  to  the  third  copy,  or 
Address  Label,  until  it  is  detached  at 
the  delivery  slide. 

Periodically,  throughout  the  day, 
these  Delivery  Vouchers  are  sent  to  the 
Credit  Department,  where  they  are 
used  for  credit  authorization,  where 
necessary.  The  need  for  authorizing 
Charge  Send  transactions  before  they 
are  wrapped  is  thereby  eliminated. 


The  Delivery  Department  is  notified 
to  hold  the  package  if  the  credit  is  not 
approved. 

At  the  close  of  business  each  day, 
the  salesperson  counts  her  cash  and 
enters  the  amount  on  a  Money  and 
Office  Check  Envelope.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager  will  clear  the  total  for 
her  key  on  the  envelope.  The  money 
and  Office  Checks  are  enclosed,  and 
the  envelope  is  sealed  and  turned  in 
at  the  Counting  Room. 

The  following  morning,  the  Count¬ 
ing  Room  clerical  removes  the  cash 
from  the  Money  and  Office  Check  En¬ 
velope,  and  checks  it  to  the  salesper¬ 
son’s  amount  written  on  the  envelope. 
The  envelopes,  with  the  saleschecks 
enclosed,  are  forwarded  to  the  Audit¬ 
ing  Department.  The  saleschecks  are 
added,  and  the  total  for  each  salesper¬ 
son  added  to  the  cash  receipts  shown 
on  the  envelofje.  The  final  total  must 
balance  to  the  register  reading. 

The  saleschecks  for  a  department 
are  then  sorted  by  kind  of  sale,  such 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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^‘Tlie  Miracle  of  America”  (Continued  from  page  10) 


g.  Coordinate  your  activities  with  those  of  other  partici¬ 
pating  retailers. 

h.  Plan  your  campaign  efforts  to  coordinate  with  those  of 
community  organizations  including  your  city  or  town’s 
governmental  departments,  its  churches,  service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs,  business  organizations,  veterans  groups, 
fraternal  organizations,  etc. 

What  Materials  and  Help  Will  Be  Supplied 

Participating  Retailers? 

This  outline  of  opportunities  for  participation  is  the 
first  step.  Next,  all  members  of  NRDGA  will  receive  a 
pamphlet  with  more  details,  plus  sketches  of  suggested  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  displays. 

The  Retail  Proof  Sheet  of  the  Advertising  Council,  to  be 
distributed  toward  the  end  of  February,  will  be  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  retail  campaign.  It  will  be  distributed  to  all 
members  of  the  NRDGA  and  other  participating  retail  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  will  contain  a  complete  description  of  the 
campaign  and  methods  of  participation  as  well  as  suggested 
advertisements  on  both  the  merchandise  and  institutional 
levels. 

Development  of  this  effort  from  that  point  on  will  be  on 
the  community  level,  and  has  been  planned  specifically  to 
permit  individual  stores  and  communities  to  plan  their 
participation  in  accordance  with  their  own  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

Should  Merchandise  Events  Be  Planned 

in  Conjunction  with  This  Program? 

Obviously  the  answer  is  “Yes”,  because  it  offers  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  dramatize  concretely  the  ends  to 
which  the  campaign  is  directed. 


store  heads  or  persons  well  up  in  management  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  and  supervision  of  the  campaign  in 
each  local  community.  During  the  period  of  prepara¬ 
tion  this  committee  should  meet  every  second  week.  It 
would  be  well  to  include  two  or  three  prominent  local 
citizens  outside  the  realm  of  retailing  in  its  make-up. 
The  latter  might  include  a  banker,  presidents  of  the 
women’s  clubs,  a  representative  of  the  press,  a  promi¬ 
nent  local  manufacturer,  a  clergyman,  etc. 

d.  Display  Committee 

Because  display  is  important  in  this  campaign,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Display  is  a  “must”. 
Such  a  committee  of  display  managers  or  store  execu¬ 
tives  responsible  for  display  should  bend  every  possible 
effort  to  encourage  appropriate  window  and  interior 
displays  to  greet  the  public  the  morning  of  April  23. 

e.  Advertising  Committee 

Similarly  a  Committee  on  Advertising  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  basic 
theme  into  retail  advertising.  Because  advertising  men 
and  women  have  been  especially  trained  to  be  publici¬ 
ty-minded,  they  can  do  much  to  insure  the  campaign’s 
success. 

f.  Other  Committees 

As  you  begin  to  organize,  your  community  will  see 
the  need  for  additional  committees  to  fill  out  local 
needs.  They  will  undoubtedly  consist  of: 

1.  A  mayor’s  committee 

2.  Veterans  committee 

3.  Fraternal  group  committee 

4.  Committee  on  schools 

5.  Religious  committees,  etc. 


Why  a  One  Week  Campaign? 

The  campaign  has  been  designed  for  a  one  week  period 
in  order  to  deliver  a  national  impact  based  on  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  retail  stores  and  com¬ 
munities,  and  so  to  focus  for  that  one  week  the  public’s 
attention  on  the  field  of  retailing. 

How  to  Organize  for  the  Campaign 

a.  Ask  Your  Retail  Secretary  to  Coordinate  Your 
Community’s  Activities 

The  man  who  manages  your  local  merchant’s  associa¬ 
tion  or  Retail  Trade  Board  should  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  this  campaign,  for  he  is  eagerly  looking 
for  better  ways  to  serve  retailing  in  your  city.  Have  a 
talk  with  him.  You  will  find  him  interested  in  putting 
the  campaign  over  in  the  most  successful  way. 

b.  Contact  Your  Local  New'spapers 

In  cooperation  with  their  national  associations  these 
papers  will  play  an  important  part  in  this  campaign. 
You  will  find  their  editorial  and  advertising  executives 
eager  to  cooperate  in  making  this  campaign  a  success 
in  your  community. 

c.  Appoint  Committees 

There  should  be  one  overall  committee  compiosed  of 


Steps  to  Be  Taken  to  Insure  Success 

a.  Adopt  a  time  schedule.  Let  it  be  known  generally  that  | 
each  step  in  your  accepted  plan  is  to  be  undertaken  by 

a  definitely  fixed  date. 

b.  Your  top  Committee  and  your  Retail  Secretary  should 
undertake  to  create  sufficient  interest  to  bring  in  all 
retailers,  even  the  very  little  stores.  The  more  people 
marching  in  a  “parade”  of  this  kind,  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  it  is  bound  to  be.  This  is  not  something  for  big 
stores  alone. 

c.  Encourage  initiative  in  your  own  store  and  among  the 
Merchant  Community  in  developing  your  own  plans. 
Although  this  is  a  nationally-inspired  Campaign,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  in  every  detail  the  suggestions 
which  are  made  to  you.  In  many  instances  you  can  do 
a  better  job  than  we  can  suggest.  Take  what  we  give 
you.  Use  it  if  it  fits  your  community.  Improve  on  it; 
change  it;  do  what  you  will— only  DO  PLENTY! 

Sell  the  Campaign  to  Your  Employees 

Your  employees  are  retailing’s  representatives!  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  an  ideal  campaign  to  sell  to  your  employees.  With 
their  enthusiasm  behind  it  the  people  of  your  community 
will  be  fully  reached  and  impressed. 
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NOW  —  12  Patterns  in 
Sterling  Flatware 

Yes,  again  it’s  possible  to  offer  Heppel- 
while,  Hawthorn,  and  17th  Century 
solid  silver  .  .  .  temporarily  discontin¬ 
ued  during  the  war  but  continually 
demanded.  These  ever- popular  three 
bring  to  twelve  your  range  of  world- 
famous  Reed  &  Barton  patterns  in 


REED  &  BARTON  •  Silversmiths 


New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago 
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lYLore  people  want  Holmes  & 
Edwards  than  ever  before.  There 
are  good,  sound  reasons  for  this 
. . .  reasons  that  point  your  way 
to  bigger  sales! 


1.  Leading  magazine  advertising 
— full  pages  in  color  in  top  mag¬ 
azines. 

2.  "Sterling  Inlaid"  quality.  A 
unique  and  tremendously  con¬ 
vincing  sales  feature.  Two 
blocks  of  sterling  silver  are  in¬ 
laid  at  the  backs  of  bowls  and 
handles  of  the  most-used  spoons 
and  forks  for  longer  lasting  love¬ 
liness. 

3.  Outstanding  beauty.  Four  love¬ 
ly  patterns  suit  your  customer's 
taste  . . .  whether  she  likes  mod¬ 
em  or  traditional  desigfn. 


52-pi«os  Mnrlce  for  8  (illustrated)  Holmes  &  Edwards 
quality-at-reasonable<ost  prices.  16  teaspoons,  8 
dinner  knives,  8  dinner  forks,  8  dessert  spoons,  8 
salad  forks,  2  table  spoons,  1  butter  knife,  1  sugar 
spoon  in  handsome  walnut-grained  chest  ore  only 
.  .  .  868.50  retcdL 


DANISH  youth  LOVELY  SPRING 
PRINCESS  LADY  GARDEN 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY  •  MERIDEN  •  CONNECTICUT 


All  Patterns 
made  in  U.  S.  A 


by  Virginia  Fullinwider 


^^HIS  is  the  story  of  a  silverware  buyer  who  put  what  he 
knew  into  action.  Who  backed  up  what  he  said  by 
being  what  he  wanted  his  staff  of  salesmen  to  be. 

When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  had  made  him  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  so  I  could  pass  it  on  to  buyers  across  the  country, 
do  you  know  what  he  said?  “Aw,  they  all  know  it.  My  Bible 
has  been  and  is  and  always  will  be  ‘give  the  customer  what 
she  wants  when  she  wants  it  at  the  price  she  wants  to  pay.’ 
And  never  be  undersold.’’ 

Nothing  new  in  that,  but  it  was  interesting  to  find  a  buyer 
who  not  only  ATATOWS  but  DOES.  The  thing  common  to 
most  of  us  is,  if  we  find  a  way  to  get  by,  we  are  all  too  often 
content  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

Do  you  want  your  department  to  be  the  most  talked  about, 
the  busiest,  the  most  alive  in  your  community?  Or  are  you 
falling  down  because  your  wish  is  so  low-powered?  That’s 
the  main  cause  of  failure— /oa;-a;w/iing.  Like  a  paper  fire,  a 
wish  flares  up,  but  the  blaze  is  soon  over.  This  buyer  I  am 
telling  you  about  has  found  a  way  to  make  his  burn  steadily 
and  long,  like  a  good  sustained  coal  fire. 


At  this  season,  it  is  customary  to  look  back  over 
the  road  we’ve  traveled  as  we  contemplate  what  is  in 
store  for  us  in  the  year  ahead.  In  this  mood,  the 
accompanying  pages  were  written  by  Mrs.  Fullinwider 
for  the  silverware  buyer.  From  her  training  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  she  is  qualified  to  set  forth,  as  she 
does,  a  sound  intelligent  formula  for  increased  sell¬ 
ing  of  silverware  in  1950.  She  was  at  various  times 
associated  with  some  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
retail  stores,  and  her  writings  on  training  and  selling 
methods  are  well  known  in  the  retail  field. 


1  want  to  pass  on  to  you  what  1  learned  from  him.  It  might 
stir  up  that  old  master-wish,  that  old  fighting  spirit  within 
you.  It  might  make  you  get  off  the  side  lines  and  onto  the 
big  field  of  play  in  selling  silverware  in  1950. 

Or  is  it  that  the  stores  don’t  really  want  a  good  silverware 
department?  That  the  low-wishing  starts  at  the  top?  Want- 
ing  a  good  silverware  department  means  selecting  a  good 
person  to  run  it  and  then  backing  him  up.  Is  it  true,  as  has 
been  bluntly  claimed,  that  the  average  department  store  has 
no  courage?  That  if  the  silverware  department  isn’t  an  over¬ 
night  sensation,  no  one  seems  strong  willed  enough  to  carry 
it  through?  The  buyer  alone  can’t  do  it.  He  need  enthusi¬ 
astic  top  management  support  and  understanding. 

Silverware  business  today  is  “big  business’’  and  a  profitable 
one  if  properly  conducted.  This  buyer’s  boss  realized  that  a 
silverware  department  is  not  only  a  good  department  from 
a  volume  and  profit  angle,  but  that  it  is  also  a  tremendous 
prestige  department  for  the  store. 

Happily  for  him,  his  store  and  his  customers,  he  worked 
for  a  store  whose  management  put  a  leader  in  charge,  invest¬ 
ed  money  in  him  and  let  him  run  the  department.  He 
didn’t  have  too  many  side  lines  to  watch  and  concentrated 
on  silverware.  And  because  he  was  a  person  imbued  with 
a  love  for  the  beautiful,  he  inspired  a  fine  feeling  for  an 
appreciation  of  silverware,  a  respect  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
in  the  minds  of  all  members  of  his  department  and  of  his 
customers.  He  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  many  other 
departments  to  concentrate  on  silverware  because  he  enjoyed 
“encouraging  a  finer  regard  for  things  of  enduring  beauty.’’ 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  was  caught  by  those  who 
worked  with  him.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  leader  in  know¬ 
ing  what  he  wanted  and  in  making  the  decision  he  did.  And 
his  thinking  seemed  to  lean  away  from  a  self-centered  interest 
in  selling  toward  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  serving.  So 
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^  having  known  so  well  what  he  wanted  and  having  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  job,  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  success. 

In  this,  he  was  like  a  magician.  Did  you  know  that  all 
great  magicians  never  teach  except  by  performance?  It  is 
a  point  of  honor  to  one  learning  his  trade  that  he  learn  by 
I  observation  of  the  skilled  performer.  He  watches,  then  does. 

;  He  tries  over  and  over  again  until  he  finally  masters  the  trick. 

When  this  buyer  knew  that  a  salesman  had  tried  very 
■  hard  and  had  lost  a  sale,  he  was  sympathetic  and  encourag¬ 
ing.  No  preachment.  He  would  say,  “Next  time  you’ll  make 
it.  There  is  a  sort  of  hidden  learning  going  on  in  us  when 
\  we  try,  like  getting  ready  for  a  big  jump.  What  you’ve 
^  learned  from  this  lost  sale  may  be  the  springboard  to  a 
^  sudden  jump  into  many  good  sales.” 

He  gave  his  salesmen  many  short  cuts  by  passing  on  to 
them  what  his  experience  had  taught  him.  At  the  end  of 
‘  each  day  he  would  go  over  events  of  that  day  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  anyone  who  cared  to  stay,  and  would  pass  on 
knowledge  gained  only  through  long  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  business. 

"  From  the  weakest  to  the  strongest  in  the  department,  he 
treated  all  justly  and  fairly.  He  had  respect  for  every  indi- 
^  vidual,  and  each  was  made  to  feel  important.  And  when  it 
came  to  customers,  his  whole  psychology  of  selling  might 
"  be  summed  up  in  the  one  little  phrase,  “make  her  feel  im- 
-  portant.”  “After  all,”  he  woidd  say,  “aren’t  the  persons  you 
care  least  about  the  very  ones  who  have  brushed  you  off? 
=  It’s  human  nature  to  like  being  made  to  feel  important.” 

His  people  enjoyed  working  with  him.  They  actually 
;  made  more  sales,  ran  a  bigger  book  because  of  him.  It  gave 
f  them  self-confidence  to  be  in  his  department.  He  was  will- 

Iing  to  do  anything  he  expected  any  one  of  them  to  do.  This 
alone  built  a  fine  morale.  Everyone  regarded  himself  as  an 
im[>ortant  part  of  the  success  of  the  department.  He  en- 


Basic  stocks  are  placed  on  a  constant  open-to-buy  set-up.  Photo 
courtesy  of  National  Silver  Co. 

r 

Fine  quality  items  are  placed  in  a  separate  category,  giving 
tone  to  the  department.  Department,  Abraham  &  Straus. 
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over  some  oi  his  competitors  who  prevented  their  buyers 
from  filling  in  active  Hat  silver  stocks  because  they  were 
overloaded  with  hollowware.  “Of  course  it  is  only  good 
business  that  buyers  should  be  prevented  from  buying  more 
hollowware  in  the  classifications  on  which  they  are  over¬ 
loaded,”  said  he.  “But  this  clamping  on  store-wide  inventory 
controls  that  apply  to  every  department,  regardless  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  situation,  these  unreasonable  buying  restrictions 
practiced  by  some  stores— just  throw  business  into  our  lap. 

“Silverware  adds  to  the  joy  of  life.  Every  school  girl 
to  grandmother  has  a  richer,  fuller  life  if  she  has  all  of  the 
silverware  she  can  possibly  use.  A  teen-ager  who  starts  with 
one  spoon  or  a  set  of  spoons  out  of  her  allowance,  enjoys  a 
satisfaction  she  didn’t  know  before.  A  grandmother  who 
pours  tea  from  her  silver  service  becomes  more  gracious  and 
charming  and  so  lives  more  richly  and  fully  for  having  the 
service. 

“When  you  strive  sincerely  to  serve  your  customers,  you 
are  contributing  to  their  joy  of  living.  What  in  the  whole 
world  gives  a  finer  sense  of  pride  of  possession  than  to  own 
beautiful  silver?  Homes  have  been  built  around  a  set  of 
silver!” 

His  enthusiasm  didn’t  burn  out  with  talk,  either.  An  in¬ 
spiring  p>ersonality  when  he  got  warmed  up  to  his  subject; 
but  he  had  drive,  too. 

He  was  on  the  floor  a  lot  of  the  time;  so  much,  in  fact,  his 
f)eople  jokingly  accused  him  of  having  eyes  in  the  back  of 
his  head.  He  knew  that  silverware  was  bought  by  all  kinds 
of  women  of  all  ages.  Brides,  their  friends,  stenographers, 
secretaries,  teachers,  nurses,  grandmothers. 

He  kept  a  card  record  of  every  customer  and  what  she 
bought;  her  name,  address,  anniversary  or  birthday,  style  of 
engraving. 

He  knew  that  place  settings  were  being  bought  by  busi¬ 
ness  girls  who  wanted  to  own  silverware.  And  that  many 
young  high  school  and  college  girls  had  started  silver  buying 
from  a  window  which  featured  just  spoons.  And  that  many 
a  woman  with  a  house  full  of  silver  wanted  a  silver  service 
more  than  anything  else,  and  would  get  it  in  time,  with  the 
proper  persuasion. 

He  also  knew  that  the  untapped  new  business  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  groups  in  the  lower  income  brackets  of  $2,000 


Our  buyer  xvas  inspired  by  a  clear  picture  of  the  goods  in  his 
department.  His  merchandising  methods  were  geared  to 
today’s  selling.  Macy’s  Kansas  City,  Architects,  Kivett  &  Myers. 


couraged  and  welcomed  suggestions.  He  created  incentives 
whereby  everyone  might  expect  rewards  for  developing  new 
sales  ideas,  or  for  improvement  of  any  kind.  He  noticed  and 
appreciated  effort.  And  when  confronted  with  any  kind  of 
problem,  he  would  come  up  with  the  most  common-sense 
solution.  As  I  tell  you  about  him,  it  seems  that  any  buyer 
with  average  intelligence  could  have  made  as  good  a  record 
as  his.  But  as  I  think  about  it,  I  believe  the  whole  crux  of 
his  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  put  into  action  what  he 
knew;  and  that  he  led  by  performance,  not  by  just  talk.  He 
knew  and  did.  He  said  and  was. 


Today’s  Selling 


T  ET’S  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  he  did  to  build 
^  up  the  silverware  department.  Old  Stuff?  Yeh,  but  are 
you  doing  it?  Read  on.  It  will  be  a  good  check  and  may  at 
the  end  give  you  a  feeling  of  as  glowing  satisfaction  as  a 
proud  father. 

He  had  a  clear  picture  of  the  goods  in  his  department  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  used  unit  control  and  kept  an  inventory  of 
wanted  items  determined  by  a  want  system.  He  kept  these 
tools  sharp  and  used  them.  His  merchandise  was  geared  to 
today’s  selling  average,  not  to  those  of  more  lush  years. 

He  established  his  basic  stocks  of  his  best  selling  national¬ 
ly  advertised  brands.  These  stocks  were  placed  on  a  constant 
open-to-buy  set  up.  His  stock  was  not  loaded  down  with 
slow-moving,  hard-to-sell  items.  Between  70  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent  of  his  volume  was  done  on  one-third  of  the  items 
carried  in  his  stock.  That’s  where  his  buying  was  heaviest. 

He  believed  that  a  certain  amount  of  fine  quality  items 
which  may  not  turn  over  more  than  once  a  year,  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  category  and  not  interfere  with  the 
turn-over  figfures  of  flat  silver  and  commercial  items.  That 
it  helps  the  tone  of  the  department  and  aids  in  the  sale  of 
less  expensive  items  which  benefit  by  comparison.  “Give  me 
money  to  buy  beautiful  merchandise  which  the  customer 
will  see  and  remember.” 

But  his  stocks  were  not  unbalanced.  He  was  able  to  buy 
“bread  and  butter”  items  which  gave  him  an  advantage 


"What  in  the  whole  world  gives  a  finer  sense  of  pride  of  pos¬ 
session  than  to  own  beautiful  silver?”  Photo  eourtesy  of  Reed 
&  Barton. 
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Good -News  Note 


COME  ALONG.  WITH 


TH£  Flf*£S£  SILVER 


COMMUNITY’S  THE  LINE  FOR  YOU! 
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Sales-minded  buyers  look  for 
Sales-Builders  in  the  lines  they  sell. 
So  look,  look,  LOOK  what 
Community’s  doing  for  you! 


Again  in  1950  fomed  ortist 
Jon  Whitcomb  points  his  won- 
derfui  Whitcomb  girl*  tor 
Community  ods! 


SALES- BUILDER  (1 


Community  patterns!  Five  famous  and 
popular  patterns  designed  for  every  home, 
every  table,  every  personality.  The  newest 
pattern  of  all.  Evening  Star,*  is  a  silver¬ 
ware  sensation!  And  the  spectacular  new 
"Dream  Chest”  is  different  from  any  other 
silverware  chest  you— or  your  customers 
— have  ever  seen! 


SALES-BUILDER  (2 


Community  advertising!  Big  pages  in  13  top 
national  magazines  —  Community’s  "best 
seen”  advertising  sells  your  customers  on 
Community  before  they  even  come  into 
your  store! 

Tie  in  with  Community’s  coast-to-coast 
advertising  campaign.  And  watch  your 
sales-minded  efforts  pay  off  when  you— 


to  $5,000.  That  the  standard  of  living  was  spreading  down¬ 
ward  and  that  here  was  a  vast  potential  market. 

He  figured  that  top  average  sale  would  probably  not  be 
over  $25  in  1950.  However  there  would  be  many  sales  that 
run  to  $100,  $200  up  to  $1,000.  He  kept  an  inventory  of 
wanted  items,  so  having  the  right  item  at  the  right  time  at 
the  right  price  was  no  guess  with  him.  He  knew. 

So  when  he  sat  down  with  his  merchandise  manager  and 
the  advertising  manager  of  his  store  to  consider  promotion¬ 
al  plans  for  1950,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  why. 

He  wanted  to  concentrate  his  advertising  and  promotions 
on  his  leading  brand  lines. 


Dealer's  Helps 

Manufacturing  concerns  spent  thousands  of  dollars  de¬ 
veloping  a  fine  pattern  of  flat  silverware.  More  thousands 
are  spent  in  nationally  advertising  these  items.  He  wanted 
to  cash  in  on  all  of  this  help.  He  kept  a  scrap  book  of  na¬ 
tional  ads  on  the  lines  he  carried.  "My  customer  will  be 
reading  these  ads  in  her  favorite  magazine.  I  want  the  ads 
from  her  favorite  store  in  her  favorite  local  newspaper  to 
tell  her  the  same  story.  And  I  want  our  windows  and  store 
displays  to  show  her  the  actual  silverware;  and  my  salesmen 
to  show  and  tell  her.  That’s  selling,”  says  he,  “and  I  want 
her  to  pay  for  it  in  a  way  she  prefers  to  pay  for  it— on  time 
payments.”  In  the  newspapers  he  insisted  on  a  continuity 
of  small  ads  featuring  the  most  wanted  items  of  silver  flat- 
ware.  He  called  this  merchandise  the  backbone  of  his  de¬ 
partment  on  which  it  can  continue  to  build.  He  wanted 
human  interest  copy  that  appeals  to  a  woman’s  reason  and 
that  stirs  her  emotion  a  bit. 

Direct  Mail  was  to  include  manufacturers’  stuffers  to  go 
into  monthly  statements  to  charge  customers.  Booklets  and 
leaflets  as  give-aways  in  the  department.  Postcards  to  teen¬ 
agers,  debutantes,  business  girls,  nurses,  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  women  as  well  as  to  brides-to-be.  Windows  dis¬ 
playing  the  advertised  items  simultaneously  with  the  ads. 
And  at  this  point,  he  got  very  dramatic.  “First  impression  is 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  customers  by  the  ads  and  the  mail 


Manufacturers  spend  thousands  in  nationally  advertising 
their  patterns.  Photo  courtesy  of  Reed  &  Barton. 


they  get  from  us.  Second  impression  is  made  when  they  pass 
and  see  the  windows  which  tell  the  same  silverware  story. 
Third  impression  is  made  when  they  turn  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  see  the  store  displays.  Fourth  impression  is  made 
when  the  salesmen  tell  and  show.  By  the  time  they  get  to  the 
salesman  so  many  favorable  impressions  have  been  made  it 
will  be  like  meeting  an  old  friend  to  be  told  the  story 
again.  Remember  what  General  Eisenhower  said  about  the 
strength  of  air  force  with  land  force  with  naval  force  in  the 
last  World  War?  That  these  together  multiplied  our  strength. 
So  an  ad,  with  a  window  display,  with  a  store  display,  with 
the  sales  talk,  have  the  effect  when  they  all  pull  together  of 
multiplication— not  simply  of  addition.  The  strength  is  3 
times  3  times  8  times  3  which  equals  81,  instead  of  3  plus  3 
plus  3  plus  3  which  is  12.” 


The  Human  Appeal 

Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis,  of  course,  but  how  he 
stressed  the  human  appeal!  “Is  that  display  persuasive?” 
asks  he,  “does  it  say,  ‘take  me  home  with  you?’  Why  not 
make  it  easy  for  ’em  to  buy?  Feature  the  place  setting  with 
the  time  payments  against  it,  and  a  card  reading,  ‘Buy  me  for 
yourself,  or  send  me  to  your  friend  about  to  be  married’.” 
Says  he,  “Suppose  our  reputation  is  25  per  cent  (I  hope  it’s 
more),  and  the  display  does  50  p>er  cent  of  the  job,  that  leaves 
only  25  jjer  cent  of  selling  to  be  done.” 

He  believed  in  displays  at  all  good  traffic  points  and  above 
all  else  that  flatware  should  be  shown  in  a  vertical  position 
so  it  can  be  seen.  “Mass  displays  of  flatware  are  not  only 
l>eautiful  and  impressive,  but  do  they  sell!” 

“Bring  your  display  close  to  the  customer.  Make  it  pull  at 
her  heart  strings,”  he  said.  And  so  a  silver  service  was  never 
displayed  abstractly.  It  was  brought  close  to  the  customer  in 
a  persuasive  setting;  perhaps  with  a  vase  of  red  roses  or  a 
single  rose,  and  a  card  that  wooed  the  potential  buyer,  for 
instance,  “To  you,  my  love,  on  this  our  anniversary.”  Red 
roses  conjure  up  memories.  The  message  on  the  card  strikes 
a  response  in  the  heart  (where  most  sales  are  made^  This 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


The  buyer  knew  that  silver  sets  were  being  bought  by 
business  girls  who  wanted  to  own  silverware.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Community-Oneida. 
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{Continued  from  page  32) 

same  idea  of  human  interest,  this  personal  touch,  was  like 
a  red  thread  woven  into  all  interior  displays,  windows,  in 
direct  mail  and  newspaper  ads. 

This  was  a  theme  with  him,  “your  selling  sense.”  In 
O.K.-ing  a  letter  to  be  sent  out,  or  an  ad  to  be  released;  or  in 
discussing  displays,  in  talking  with  his  men  about  it,  he 
would  say,  “Does  your  selling  sense  tell  you  it’s  good?” 
“Selling  sense,”  said  he,  “is  a  special  kind  of  sense.  It’s  a 
blend  of  horse  or  the  common  variety  of  sense  (which  is  not 
so  common),  with  a  sense  of  showmanship  that  humanizes 
the  silver  and  brings  it  closer  to  the  customer.  Common 
sense  is  asking,  ‘would  that  impel  me  to  buy?’  It’s  doing  as 
you  would  be  done  by.  It  comes  from  a  sensitivity  of  the 
heart  and  a  practical  turn  of  mind.  It  can  be  developed 
through  experience  and  judgment.”  Yes,  he  appealed  to  the 
mind  through  the  feelings  and  his  promotions  made  a  clear, 
memorable  impression.  They  never  fell  into  dullness.  Some 
writer  expressed  it  when  he  said,  “like  a  waking  man  speak¬ 
ing  to  waking  men.”  His  promotions  lived  and  expressed 
him  and  his  homespun  personality,  and  contributed  a  lot  to 
his  success  as  time  went  on. 

Displays  worked  for  him  in  other  departments.  He  worked 
closely  with  the  bridal  secretary  who  was  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  the  ready-to-wear  end  of  the  business.  These  brides- 
to-be  are  prospective  customers  for  silver,  china,  glassware, 
linens,  rugs,  furniture  and  all  home  furnishings  items.  Many 
prospective  brides  selected  their  silver  before  they  bought 
their  wedding  gowns. 

He  had  displays,  not  only  in  the  Bridal  Shop,  but  in  the 
Sub-Deb  and  Teen-Age  Shops,  luring  them  to  start  a  set, 
realizing  that  once  started,  it  continues  like  the  premium 
payments  on  insurance  policies. 

He  wooed  the  business  girl  with  displays  at  all  traffic  spots. 
House-to-house  organizations  w’ere  making  an  inroad  on  this 
business  in  his  community.  He  felt  his  store  was  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  position  to  capture  a  large  portion  of  this  market.  “They 
are  the  girls  with  pay  envelopes  every  w'eek.  They  know  the 
value  of  money  and  recognize  silver  as  a  fine  investment  for 
their  homes.  “My  aim,”  said  he,  “is  to  put  silver  in  the  home 


Hollowware  may  serve  decorative  as  well  as  useful  purposes. 
Here  it  is  used  for  sandwiches  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  or  as  a  serving  tray  as  shown  here.  Both  photos  courtesy 
of  International  Silver  Co. 


of  every  woman  who  wears  clothes  from  this  store.  WHY 
NOT? 

“With  our  beautiful  displays  we’ll  beat  this  house-to-house 
selling,”  he  continued.  He  sold  the  store  a  bill  of  goods  and 
had  his  silver  all  over  the  place.  In  electric  housewares, 
china,  glassware,  linens  and  domestics  (of  all  places.)  But 
when  he  learned  that  90  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity  bought  all  of  their  staples  such  as  sheets  and  towels 
from  a  department  store,  he  couldn’t  sleep  nights  until  he 
had  worked  out  a  way  of  having  his  silver  invade  that  de¬ 
partment,  too. 

Not  just  stereotyp)e  displays,  mind  you.  But  table  settings 
for  sp>ecial  occasions,  always  with  that  personal  touchl  “Never 
lose  the  personal  touch.  Always  think  of  customers  as  friends, 
neighbors.  Treat  ’em  that  way.  Let  your  displays  speak  to 
them.  Don’t  they  give  us  our  bread  and  butter?  And  don’t 
we  want  more  of  it?”  Droves  came  in  to  see  the  settings  for 
buffet  suppers,  featuring  silverware  wi'  h  electric  appliances, 
settings  showing  trays  for  the  sick  in  the  family.  And  what 
family  doesn’t  have  someone  sick  now  and  again?  They  are 
pampered  most  then,  too.  Settings  of  hollowware  being 
used  for  multiple  purposes— and  place  settings  that  would 
put  your  eye  out  on  account  of  the  attractive  colors  and 
imagination  used. 

Silver  at  Its  Best 

Vl^AS  his  department  clean!  Cleanliness  in  the  silverware 
department  as  elsewhere,  is  the  best  aid  to  beauty.  Sil¬ 
ver  should  always  appear  at  its  flawless  best,  beautifual,  clean, 
shining,  to  give  the  department  and  the  displays  a  glowing, 
inviting  appearance.  Good  housekeeping  was  a  mania  with 
this  buyer.  He  could  easily  have  gone  into  a  rage  over 
finger  marks  on  a  piece  of  silver!  But  his  self  control  and 
p>oise  prevented  that.  But  they  didn’t  prevent  everyone  in 
the  department  knowing  how  he  felt;  and  they  worked  with 
him  towards  this  perfect  end.  He  kept  displays  fresh  and 
interested  customers  by  changing  them  often.  “They  come 
here  for  new  ideas  and  we  mustn’t  disappoint  them.  Let  ’em 
come  here  ‘to  look’.  They  won’t  buy  if  they  don’t  see. 

January,  1950 
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Tarnish  can  not  reach  silver  protected  by  a  non-tarnish  cloth. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Pacific  Mills. 

‘‘  The  new  modern  thinking  o£  women,  brought  about  by 
automatic  washing  machines  and  other  devices  to  eliminate 
labor  in  the  home,  puts  us  on  the  spot  with  our  silver.  IT 
DOES  TARNISH.  But  no  tarnish  can  reach  silver  protected 
by  this  non-tarnish  cloth,  a  positive  tarnish  preventive.  We 
are  going  to  feature  these  in  all  of  our  promotions.  1  want 
each  of  you  to  read  this  folder,  and  in  the  morning  before 
the  store  opens,  we’ll  go  over  the  facts  in  it,  so  you  can  include 
it  in  your  selling.” 

We  might  have  called  him  “the  buyer  who  went  a  bit 
further”  instead  of  “who  knew  and  did,  who  said  and  was.” 
Always,  always,  in  his  department  were  neat  piles  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  literature,  powerful  silent  salesmen  of  silverware 
to  be  read  on  the  bus,  in  the  office,  in  the  home.  This  “ser¬ 
vice”  material  told  his  customers  many  things  they  wanted 
to  know  such  as  how  to  set  a  table,  how  to  care  for  their 
precious  silver— customers  w^ho  from  environment  didn’t 
know.  The  best  brains  and  heaps  of  money  had  gone  into 
these  pieces.  He  used  them  all  the  time  in  creating  better 
selling  with  his  men.  He  knew  when  he  gave  them  away, 
they  would  build  good  will  for  him,  too. 

The  two  words,  better  selling,  were  ever  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. .  He  talked  about  what  he  though  about,  and  that 
was  better  selling.  Always  looking  for  a  better  way  of  doing 
things.  And  how  he  hated  the  word  “training”.  Reminded 
him  of  training  animals.  Always  spoke  of  better  selling  when 
talking  about  sessions  he  held  with  his  men.  Words  were 
another  one  of  his  hobbies.  Had  great  discrimination  in 
using  them.  “The  magic  of  your  words,”  he  would  say, 
“watch  them  carefully.  You  bring  your  silver  close  to  your 
customer  by  the  words  you  use;  words  that  stir  up  a  longing 
inside.  Selling  is  more  than  carrying  on  a  pleasant  conver¬ 
sation.  Your  words  are  to  persuade  and  woo  her  into  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision  of  wanting  your  silver  more  than  the  money 
it  costs.” 

Many’s  the  time  when  a  salesman  got  stuck  on  making  a 
sale,  he’d  say,  ‘T.«t’s  check  with  The  Fine  Art  of  Selling  Sterl¬ 
ing  Silver  and  see  what  they  recommend.” 

His  confidence  in  and  steady  reference  to  this  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Sterling. Silversmiths  Guild,  got  them  in  the 


habit  of  using  it.  “It  will  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  cash  in 
the  bank,  and  MORE  SO,  when  you  know  and  put  into 
action  what’s  in  that  book,”  he  pointed  out.  He  handed  out 
manufacturers’  literature  in  much  the  same  way. 

Not  only  are  salesmen  in  an  unleisured  frame  of  mind; 
they  are  also  distracted  readers  with  small  opportunity  for 
solitude.  Much  of  their  life  is  in  noisy  surroundings.  There 
is  no  way  to  escape  a  regime  of  constant  vigilance.  They 
told  him  most  of  their  reading  was  “home  work.” 

“As  you  show,  make  her  want  the  finest,  by  showing  the 
finest  first,”  he  emphasized.  “Start  with  sterling,  then  drop  to 
your  finest  plated  ware.  Sell  the  52  piece  set  instead  of  the  26 
piece.  Show  pieces  for  complete  service  at  time  of  sale.  Sug¬ 
gest  a  plan  of  buying  additional  pieces  to  increase  size  of  her 
set.  Stress  guarantee,  the  prestige  and  reliability  of  the  brand 
name  back  of  the  purchase,  particularly  to  newcomers  to  « 
silverware.  Sell  silverware  for  use  all  through  the  house.” 

“The  new  baby’s  Mommy  will  appreciate  me,”  tied  to  a 
cup  and  matching  porringer  and  spoon.  Give  these  gifts  the 
p>ersonal  touch  in  your  displays,  an  untied  baby’s  shoe,  an 
old  rubber  doll,  something  to  help  ring  the  bell  and  the  cash 
register.  Sell  more  than  one  article. 

Catalogue  Selling— Here’s  an  impiortant  source  of  net 
profits  obtained  without  increased  investment,  selling  from 
manufacturers’  catalogs.  To  sell  successfully  from  catalog, 
his  men  were  advised  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  patterns  as 
with  their  own  merchandise,  and  to  use  the  same  technique 
as  when  selling  from  actual  pieces.  Many  additional  sales 
were  made  through  this  method. 

Selling  Phrases 

^I'HIS  buyer  augmented  his  overall  basic  promotional 
plan  with  all  kinds  of  selling  ammunition. 

No  tricky  stunts,  mind  you.  Because  he  thought  of  his 
department  from  a  jewelry  store  angle  and  handled  it  that 
way. 

“Have  phrases  that  sell  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  use 
as  naturally  as  you  breathe,  when  the  occasions  arise  in  a 
sale.” 


Displays  in  other  departments  wooed  the  prospective  custom¬ 
ers.  Photo  by  Holmes  &  Edwards,  International  Silver  Co. 
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who  helps  run  this  part  of  the  boss’  business.  Don’t  mind 
him  either.  See  that  woman  coming  in?  Mind  her.  She’s 
the  real  BOSS.  LET  HER  KNOW  IT. 

“When  she  asks  ‘How  much  silver  should  I  have?’  tell  her 
all  she  can  possibly  use.’’ 

One  manufacturer  lists  The  Complete  Set,  The  Medium 
Set,  The  Minimum  Set. 


"Your  choice  must  have  the  stamp  of  your  own  person¬ 
ality.’’ 

“Your  choice  of  a  pattern  depends  on  you.’’ 

“Imagine  it  arranged  on  the  tables  you  are  likely  to  set.” 

“The  choice  of  pattern  is  what  your  taste  dictates.” 

“The  choice  should  express  your  personality  and  harmo¬ 
nize  with  your  home  furnishings.” 

“Your  selection  of  design  can  be  as  personal  as  your 
signature.” 

"The  graceful  silver  candelabra  will  create  an  atmosphere 
of  elegance.” 

“Silver  combines  usefulness  and  beauty,  equally.” 

“It  will  make  a  big  contribution  to  the  beauty  of  your 
home.” 

“The  bowl  may  be  used  for  fruit,  and  if  flowers  are  used, 
it  will  strike  a  note  of  gaiety  at  your  party  or  on  your  table.” 

“Gardenias  floating  in  this  low  bowl  for  gay  occasions; 
fruit  in  it  every  day.” 

“Silver  is  so  valuable  and  so  durable.  These  qualities  have 
always  made  it  tiesirable  for  immediate  use  and  to  be  handed 
•down  as  heirlooms.” 

"Never  regaril  any  pieces  of  hollowware  as  being  limited 
Co  any  sp>ecial  use.” 

“Silver  bowls  may  serve  decorative  as  well  as  useful  pur¬ 
poses.” 

“Use  your  silver  plates  as  small  trays,  too.” 

“And  with  this  silver  tray  arranged  in  front  of  you,  you 
•can  easily  p)our  and  reach  cups  conveniently.” 

“Many  customers  serve  the  simplest  food  on  the  most 
(beautiful  silver.” 

“A  silver  tea-set  is  p>erhaps  the  most  satisfactory  p>ossession 
of  every  woman  owning  one.” 

"Your  table  and  its  accessories  can  make  meals  a  delight¬ 
ful  occasion,  an  impx>rtant  part  of  gracious  living,  not  just 
•eating  for  health’s  sake.” 

“The  table  is  often  the  only  place  where  the  entire  family 
gathers— a  good  training  ground  of  good  manners  and  ap>- 
preciation  of  nice  things.” 

“Your  silver  is  right  for  every  occasion.  It  adorns  break¬ 
fast  for  members  of  the  family,  and  your  table  for  the  most 
formal  dinner,  with  equal  grace.” 

“Silver  contributes  a  certain  drama  to  a  home.” 

“An  otherwise  usual  table  will  glow  with  distinction  when 
chis  service  is  used.” 

"The  metal,  silver,  is  so  workable  and  adaptable,  it  has 
long  been  the  medium  of  artists’  best  work.” 

“The  art  of  the  American  silversmith  is  one  of  our  proud- 
•est  heritages.” 

"This  rich,  beautiful  tea  service  sets  the  pace!” 


THE  COMPLETE  SET 


2  Butter  Picks 
2  Cheese  Servers 
12  Coffee  Spoons 
12  Iced  Beverage  Spoons 
12  Oyster  Forks 
12  Individual  Salad  Forks 
12  Butter  Spreaders 
2  Sugar  Tongs 
2  Tomato  Servers 
1  Berry  Spoon 
1  Cold  Meat  Fork 

1  Mayonnaise  Ladle 

12  Individual  Salt  Spoons 

2  Sugar  Spoons 
1  Butter  Knife 


24  Teaspoons 
12  Desert  Spoons 
12  Entree  or  Luncheon  Forks 
12  Entree  or  Luncheon  Knives 
12  Dinner  Knives 
12  Dinner  Forks 
12  Cream  Soup  Spoons 
12  Soup  Sf)oons 
6  Table  Spoons 
1  3-pc  Roast  Carving  Set 
3  Serving  Spoons 
3  Serving  Forks 
1  2-pc  Game  Set 

1  2-pc  Steak  Set 

2  Bonbon  or  Nut  Spoons 


THE  MEDIUM  SET 


1  Butter  Knife 
1  Gravy  Ladle 
1  Cream  Ladle 
1  3-pc  Roast  Carving  Set 
1  2-pc  Steak  Set 
1  Cheese  Server 
1  Lemon  Fork 
1  Jelly  Server 
I  Olive  Fork 
1  Salad  Fork 
1  Salad  Spoon 
1  Sugar  Spoon 
1  Sugar  Tongs 
I  Pie  Server 


16  Tea  Spoons 
8  Dinner  Knives 
8  Dinner  Forks 
8  Luncheon  or  Dessert  Knives 
8  Luncheon  or  Dessert  Forks 
8  Dessert  Spoons 
8  Butter  Spreaders 
8  Individual  Salad  Forks 
8  Cream  Soup  Spoons 
8  Oyster  Forks 
4  Table  Spoons 
1  Serving  Fork 
1  Serving  Spoon 
1  Cold  Meat  Fork 


THE  MINIMUM  SET 

8  Tea  Spoons  2  Table  Spoons 

4  Luncheon  or  Dessert  Knives  1  Cold  Meat  Fork 

4  Luncheon  or  Dessert  Forks  1  Gravy  Ladle 

4  Salad  Forks  1  Sugar  Spoon 

4  Butter  Spreaders  1  Butter  Knife 

4  Cream  Soup  Spoons  1  2-pc  Steak  Set 


The  Friendly  Host 

¥  CAN  see  him  now,  standing  there  in  the  department.  His 
days  were  sp>ent  on  the  floor.  He  was  like  a  friendly  host 
greeting  invited  guests.  His  manner  was  so  sincerely  cordial 
he  broke  down  all  “threshold  resistance”  even  in  the  most 
humble  person.  His  attitude  towards  his  customers  was  that 
of  the  old  time  store-keeper.  Not  a  person  entered  his  de¬ 
partment  while  he  stood  there,  but  what  he  exchanged  some 
word  that  show'ed  his  pleasure  that  she  was  there.  Many’s 
the  time  he  would  say,  “Don’t  mind  me.  I’m  just  the  euv 


The  showing  of  actual  sets  of  silver  back  up  the  selling  ammu¬ 
nition.  Photo  courtesy  of  Community-Oneida. 
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Women  are  excited  about 


the  newest  pattern 
i  Gorham  Silverplate 


ntroduced  only  a  short  time 
ago.  New  Elegance  is  already  a 
favorite  among  all  silverplate 
patterns.  A  favorite  for  its  beauty  . . .  for 
its  grace  .  .  .  and  for  a  quality  of 
workmanship  which  has  caused  more 
than  one  customer  to  say,  **Thb  really  b  New 
Elegance  in  silverplate!” 

And  if  you  handle  thb  newest  pattern  in  Gorham 
Silverplate,  you  know  by  now  this  fact:  to 
show  New  Elegance  b  to  sell  it! 


Customer  Wants 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  set,  what  does  every 
customer  want? 

Usefulness  or  Utility 
Beauty  or  Art 
Service  through  Quality 
Value  for  Her  Money 

Sell  these  things  in  your  sterling  or  plated  ware. 

“It’s  your  duty  to  expose  every  customer  to  the  best.  To 
be  of  the  utmost  service  in  assisting  your  customers  to  make 
the  right  selection,  you’ve  simply  got  to  talk  sterling,  first. 
Maybe  every  business  girl  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  complete  set 
at  once.  But  nine  out  of  ten  will  be  happier  in  the  long  run, 
to  start  with  a  few  pieces  now,  and  add  to  it  as  she  can. 

“Manufacturers  have  stimulated  the  desire  for  sterling  in 
thousands  of  families  of  moderate  income.  Vogue,  Harper’s, 
Mademoiselle,  Good  Housekeeping,  Life;  every  magazine 
she  reads,  is  shouting  its  head  off  about  sterling.  You  will 
compliment  her  to  start  with  the  best.  Her  glowing  pride 
of  possession  will  make  her  grateful  to  you  all  of  her  life.’’ 

“Sterling  is  too  expensive,  she  may  think  and  sometimes 
say.  This  is  your  cue  to  suggest  that  she  buy  a  few  pieces  at 
a  time.  ‘Sterling  is  too  good  for  every  day  use.’  Here,  you 
tell  her  on  the  contrary  sterling  is  solid  silver— grows  more 
beautiful  with  daily  use. 

“Patience  and  discrimination  . . .  patience  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  .  .  .  patience  and  discrimination.”  This  buyer  seemed 
more  intolerant  of  impatience  with  a  customer  than  any 
other  fault  in  selling.  Mistakes,  stupidity,  not  knowing,  he 
might  over-look,  but  never  impatience.  Especially  when  it 
came  to  the  customer’s  selection  of  a  pattern  in  flatware. 

The  choice  depended  entirely  upon  the  customer’s  taste, 
the  kind  of  home  she  had  and  what  her  other  furnishings 
were.  She  should  be  warned  not  to  select  a  pattern  which 
might  be  discontinued. 

Sales  Lead  Ins 

She  should  be  encouraged  to  pick  up  the  various  pieces, 
especially  knives,  to  get  the  sense  of  balance,  an  important 
test  of  quality.  She  should  be  helped  to  visualize  how  her 
choice  will  look  on  her  table  by  having  a  cover  laid.  After 
she  has  seen  it  in  the  chest,  enough  should  be  taken  out  for 
a  place  setting.  Show  the  respect  you  feel  for  it  by  handling 
it  gracefully  and  carefully.  Arrange  it  as  if  you  were  setting 
your  own  table. 

Engraving  was  a  hobby  with  him.  Here  he  was  of  infinite 
help  if  a  salesman  needed  his  advice.  Often  after  a  sale,  he 
would  go  to  great  length  explaining  why  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  style  of  lettering  for  a  particular  pattern.  Custom¬ 
ers  enjoyed  learning  where  silver  should  be  marked  and  why. 
“When  a  customer  comes  to  our  department  she  wants  to 
buy  from  one  who  knows." 

One  morning  he  called  a  meeting.  “We  are  in  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said  to  the  members  of  his  staff.  “And  a  profitable 
one  if  properly  run.  We  have  a  strong  promotional  plan  for 
1950.  Look  (he  op>ens  up  a  scrap  book  of  manufacturers’ 
ads),  your  customers  will  see  these  ads  in  her  favorite  maga¬ 
zines.  She  will  read  the  same  story  in  our  local  pap)ers”— 


The  choice  of  a  pattern  depends  on  the  customer’s  taste. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Community-Oneida. 


and  he  tells  them  all  about  his  promotional  plans,  ads,  direct  I 
mail,  windows,  store  displays,  etc.  He  watched  his  comp>eti-  ^ 
tors’  ads  and  used  the  store’s  shopping  service  so  he  knew  | 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said,  “we  are  in  a  p>osi-  ' 
tion  to  grab  a  major  share  of  the  silverware  business  if  each 
one  of  us  knows  his  stuS— studies,  really  studies  silverware  I 
and  how  to  sell  it.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  present  to  every  | 
customer  the  fine  points  of  every  piece  of  silver,  in  order  to  | 
make  her  appreciate  the  value  and  the  reason  why  she  should  g 
become  the  owner  of  it.  We  must  not  only  know  but  we  I 
must  be  able  to  put  what  we  know  into  action— in  the  most  f 
favorable  way.  , 

I 

Know  Your  Industry  | 

“We  in  the  front  line  trenches,  must  be  acquainted  with  » 
manufacturing  problems,  and  the  craftmanship  involved  in  f 
producing  fine  silverware.  We  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  design  and  art  throughout  the  years.  A  lot  j 
of  good  stuff  is  available  for  reading  and  discussion  groups.  | 
A  little  brushing  up  and  observation  of  what  we  all  already  [ 
know  may  turn  many  a  sale.  What  do  you  say?”  ( 

Group  meetings  were  held  once  a  week,  open  sessions  with 
one  and  all  participating.  They  became  the  clearing  house 
of  many  an  idea— how  sales  were  made,  why  they  were  lost. 

For  a  better  understanding,  actual  merchandise  was  used 
in  a  particular  pattern  to  drive  home  some  point.  After  dis-  ^ 
cussions,  to  test  sales  ability,  one  salesman  would  be  the  • 
tough  customer,  another  the  salesman.  He  began  with  the  ^ 
elementaries,  such  as  “What  is  silver?”,  and  went  through 
Periods,  Design,  Types  of  Hollowware,  Table  Settings,  Care 
of  Silverware. 

Many’s  the  time  he  would  say,  “More  valuable  to  you  than 
money  in  the  bank  to  know  and  use  these  central  facts  about  ' 
silverware.  That  brings  success.”  At  the  close  of  every  gab  ; 
fest  he  would  say,  “think  about  it  on  the  way  home  and  talk  f 
it  over  with  the  missus.  Your  work  doesn’t  stop  when  you  I 
leave  here,  you  know.  It’s  the  thinking  you  do  wheh  you  are  I 
alone  that  comes  up  with  something  good.  Now  tomorrow  I 
morning  relate  what  you  have  learned  to  your  sales.”  f 
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Sterling  —  Silverplate 

A  STANDARD  introduced  into  England  in  the  12th 
century  that  is  925/1000  pure,  the  same  standard  that 
today  is  guaranteed  by  law  in  the  United  States  for  Sterling. 
The  other  75/1000  is  copper  which  gives  the  durability  pure 
silver  does  not  have.  Sterling  silver  is  “solid”  silver. 

'This  buyer  made  the  point  that  sterling  products  are  not 
all  alike.  “When  customers  invest  in  sterling  which  will  last 
them  more  than  a  lifetime,  they  shoidd  be  sure  that  it  is  of 
good  design  and  good  craftsmanship,  not  poorly  styled  and 
poorly  executed  merchandise.” 

t  Why  Sterling? 

I. . .  because  it  will  give  more  lasting  satisfaction. 

. . .  because  the  unit  sale  is  likely  to  be  larger. 

. . .  because  it  will  be  more  likely  to  bring  the  customer 
back. 

...  its  wearing  qualities  last  forever,  if  made  of  prop)er 
weight. 

. . .  because  its  appearance  shows  quality  and  distinction. 

. . .  because  it  makes  excellent  heirlooms. 

I  ...  because  it  is  the  finest  obtainable.  “Sterling”  is  stamped 
t  on  every  piece.  There  is  approximately  fourteen  times 

I  as  much  silver  in  a  good  piece  of  sterling  as  in  a  plated 

piece;  but  it  costs  only  21/9  times  as  much. 

What  is  Silver  Plate? 

Silver  Plate  is  composed  of  a  base  metal  of  nickel,  copp>er, 

I  zinc  known  as  nickel  silver  which  is  electroplated  with  pure 
silver.  Silver  plate  is  made  in  different  qualities.  A  stand¬ 
ard  grade  contains  3i/2  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  a  gross  of 
I  teaspoons.  The  points  of  wear  on  spoons  and  forks  of  the 
I  better  grade  have  an  insert  or  overlay  of  sterling  for  longer 
i  wear. 

I  Why  Sillier  Plated? 

I  ...  because  it's  so  serviceable. 

5  ...  because  it’s  less  expensive  than  sterling. 

I. . .  because  the  designs  are  excellent. 

_ because  it  looks  like  sterling. 

. . .  because  it  bears  the  manufacturer’s  name  and  carries 
t  a  guarantee. 

Period  and  Design 

f  Good  design  is  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  things  we  have 
'  to  sell.  To  bring  it  close  to  your  customer  in  a  sale  you 
^  must  know  the  fundamentals  of  good  design  and  point  them 
I  out  to  her,  as  being  present  in  the  silver  of  her  choice.  It 
I  is  always  a  small  detail  that  turns  the  sale,  a  neckline  to  a 
blouse,  a  pocket  on  a  dress,  a  truly  beautiful  design  in  silver 
that  appeals  to  her. 

Balance,  Rhythm,  Harmony  and  Unity 

g  Point  by  point,  balance,  rhythm,  harmony  and  unity  were 
I  brought  out  in  practically  every  pattern  in  stock.  It  was  fun 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  design  to  some  period  in  history. 
“We  began  to  look  for  good  proportions  and  good  contour, 
for  certain  lines  of  harmony  and  symmetry  in  everything 
around  us,”  one  of  the  salesmen  said.  “We  became  very  apt 


The  uses  for  hollowware  are  varied,  and  our  buyer  stressed 
this  by  displays  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Photos 
courtesy  of  International  Silver  Co. 


Customers  must  become  interested  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  design.  “It  is  always  a  small  detail  that  turns  the 
sale  .  .  .”  Photo  courtesy  of  1881  Rogers. 
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in  sensing  the  balance  by  taking  a  piece  ot  silver  in  our 
hands.  We  learned  that  designers  today  go  back  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  models  of  the  past  for  inspiration;  that  these  are 
adapted  to  the  homes  of  today,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  artistic  feeling  of  the  past.  Women  loved  to  learn  about 
the  silver  they  bought.  Made  them  cherish  it  all  the  more.” 

They  studied  designs  characteristic  of  particular  periods 
in  history,  French,  the  Early  American,  Colonial,  Georgian 
and  Modern  came  in  for  the  bulk  of  the  study.  These  periods 
about  covered  the  store’s  stock.  “Better  to  go  deep  than  too 
far  afield,”  the  buyer  kept  saying  as  they  got  interested  and 
wanted  to  know  more.  Then  we  took  up  all  of  the  types  of 
flatware,  followed  by  a  study  of  types  of  hollowware. 

By  now  this  buyer  and  his  salesmen  were  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  Correct  service,  he  would  emphasize,  includes  a 
knowledge  of  china,  glassware,  linen  and  furniture.  But  he 
warned  them  only  to  use  this  knowledge  sparingly  when  it 
would  help  turn  a  sale,  lest  “airing  it”  drive  customers  away. 
Knowledge  of  periods,  design  and  table  setting  were  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  in  serving  newcomers  to  the  department  who 
were  buying  silver  for  themselves  for  the  first  time.  After 
indoctrination  to  period  and  design  the  study  became  easy. 
Becatise  the  same  principle  of  good  balance,  harmony,  unity 
and  rhythm  maintained  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  silver,  a 
table  completely  set  or  an  entire  room. 


After  actually  setting  up  tables  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
teas,  dinner,  buffets,  cocktails,  the  salesmen  made  many 
multiple  sales.  They  suggested  silver  candle  holders  and 
many  other  decorative  accessories  to  be  used  with  flatware. 

Never  permit  pieces  of  silver  to  rub  against  each  other, 
he  stressed.  Never  stack  pieces  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Hold  t 
pieces  firmly  and  avoid  dropping  them.  Rub  off  the  mark 
left  by  the  fingers  with  a  soft  cloth.  Perspiration  from  the 
fingers  sometimes  mars  plated  ware.  Hold  pieces  by  the  edge. 

Nothing  gives  such  an  alluring  lustre  to  silver  as  constant 
use.  Wash  clean,  hot  soapy  water,  use  a  mild  soap,  rinse, 
wipe  dry  with  a  soft  towel  before  the  article  is  cool.  Once  " 
a  month  p>olish  with  a  good  brand  of  silver  polish,  rub, 
lengthwise,  never  crosswise  or  with  a  circular  motion.  Wrap 
in  non-tarnish  cloths  when  not  using. 


Cover  Photo  Courtesy  of  Reed  &  Barton 


Don’t  forget  the  1950  Silverware  Parade  will  be  held  April 
20th  to  May  6th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewelry  Indus¬ 
try  Council,  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Fair  Store  Opens  Its  Sew  Department 


A  NEW  silverware  department  at  the  Fair  Store,  Chicago, 
helped  turn  in  a  ten  month  average  for  1949  equal  to 
that  of  1948,  while  the  average  for  silverware  sales  in  this 
area  dropped  as  much  as  15  per  cent  below  1948. 

Occupying  1511  square  feet,  the  Fair’s  new  department 
officially  opened  in  time  for  the  Christmas  season.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  store.  It  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  store’s  major  bank  of  moving  stairs,  between 
China  and  Housewares. 

Limed  oak  woods  are  used.  Merchandise  is  displayed  on 
pads  (felt,  etc.)  all  of  dubonnet.  An  innovation  is  the  dis¬ 
play  of  plated  flatware  in  a  manner  traditional  with  sterling. 
Plated  flatware  is  arranged  by  the  place  setting,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  is  observed  by  their  being  priced  by  the  set.  Sterling 
flatware,  is  still  displayed  by  the  place  setting  and  priced 
accordingly.  Four  persons  normally  man  the  department 
with  additional  salespeople  added  for  peak  times. 

Before  the  war,  the  Fair’s  silverware  department  was  on 
the  first  floor.  The  move  to  the  sixth  floor  was  dictated  by 
wartime  circumstances.  The  thinking  behind  the  new  de¬ 
partment  being  kept  on  the  sixth  floor  was  the  store’s  desire 
for  a  new  type  of  display  which  would  “let  the  women 
come  in  to  the  department  rather  than  step  up  to  it.”  Avail¬ 
able  first  floor  space  would  have  caused  counters  to  be  placed 
along  the  walls.  On  the  sixth  floor,  arrangements  were  pos¬ 
sible  whereby  case  and  table  displays  could  be  out  on  the 
floor.  Lighting  was  arranged  to  highlight  the  merchandise 


and  play  down  the  backgrounds. 

For  example,  six  two  inch  by  four  inch  display  showcases 
(of  special  design  five-sided  glass)  have  no  lights  inside;  are 
lit,  rather,  from  above  by  use  of  one  ceiling  Swiveleer  150 
watt  spot  over  each.  Lights  inside  the  cases  would  have  ob¬ 
structed  the  view  of  the  merchandise.  These  cases  are  40 
inches  high,  including  the  two  inch  recessed  bases. 


Located  near  bank  of  moving  stairs. 
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HERE’S  WHY 


ROGERS  (£> 


SILVERPLATE 
ONEIDA  LTD. 


SILVt  RS  MITHS 


is  the  greatest 
Value  in  Silverplate 


1. 


More  pieces  . . .  For  example,  64  pieces  with 
drawer  chest  for  only  $59.75. 


2. 


Rich  pattern  detail,  balance  and  finish 
.  . .  real  down-to-earth  quality. 


3. 


Reinforced  with  extra  silver  at  point  of 
greatest  wear  on  most -used  spoons  and  forks. 


3  great  patterns  ;  ;  :  giving  a  choice  that 
will  please  all  types  of  customers. 


5. 


Quality  chests  .  .  .  anti-tamish,  de  luxe 
packaging  that  helps  sell. 


6. 


/  National  advertising  .  .  .  with  terrific  im¬ 
pact  helps  you  make  sales. 


Customers  don’t  shop  around  after  you  show 
them  l88l  1^5  ROGERS  Silverplate.  It’s  the 
VALUE  THEY’VE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR! 


*TRADE.JMARK$  OF  ONEIDA  LTD. 
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Increase  your  volume  and  your  profits  with  .  .  . 


Eternally  Yours 


Love 


Remembrance 


.Adoration 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  SILVERPLATE 
The  oldest,  best-known  name  in  silverplate  is  1847 
Roeers  Bros.  It’s  a  name  your  customers  look  for,  trust, 
and  buy ! 

America's  best-selling  silverplate.  Women  buy 
more  1847  Rogers  Bros,  than  any  other  silverplate  . . . 
just  as  they  have  for  generations. 

The  largest  national  advertising  of  any  silverplate 
.  .  .  in  leading  magazines  .  .  .  and  over  the  full  CBS 
television  network,  plus  many  independent  stations! 
All  this  makes  1847  Rogers  Bros,  still  better  known 
every  year !  Years  of  leadership  in  advertising  has  made 
1847  Rogers  Bros,  your  sales  leader! 

Four  of  the  loveliest  patterns,  designed  by 
America’s  foremost  artists  in  silver,  assure  instant 
appeal  and  easier  sales! 

No  wonder  1 847  Rogers  Bros,  is  the  line  dealers 
want  most! 


-/a.. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

MERIDEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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Third  floor  view  shows  ceiling  of  removable  acoustic  tiles.  Wall 
backings  for  displays  are  made  of  louvered  aluminum  panels. 


Men's  clothing  section.  The  center  display  rack,  with  its  canti¬ 
lever  top,  offers  merchandise  for  quick  and  easy  examination. 


TOTAL  FLEXIBILITY 
I  at 

^  NACY%  KANSAS  CITY 


Ceilings,  lighting,  walls  and  fixtures  can  be 
speedily  and  inexpensively  adjusted  to  changing 
needs  and  conditions.  This  store  is  not  static;  it 
is  as  flexible  as  merchandising  itself. 


I 


,  1950 


|?LEXIBLE  departments  —  for  dec- 
^  ades  the  prayer  of  management, 
the  dream  of  every  store  architect- 
have  been  at  last  achieved  in  the  new 
Macy’s,  Kansas  City.  It  is  now  p>ossible 
to  give  seasonal  merchandise  all  the 
display  it  warrants,  with  projjer  light¬ 
ing  and  background,  without  having  a 
remodeling  expense  every  time.  The 
character,  size  and  function  of  a  de¬ 
partment  can  be  completely  changed 
by  “the  turn  of  a  screw'.” 

Three  leading  architectural  firms 
cooperated  in  the  creation  of  Mac7*s, 
Kansas  City.  The  Mid-western  firm  of 
Kivett  and  Myers  designed  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself  and  the  interior  of  the  first 
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floor  and  took  care  of  the  basic  frame¬ 
work  and  all  the  intricate  technical, 
structural  and  mechanical  apparatus 
as  well  as  coordinating  the  work  of  all 
the  architects  and  contractors.  From 
the  East  came  Daniel  Schwartzman, 
who  designed  the  interior  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  (l(X)rs,  as  well  as 
the  basement  floor,  claimed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  And 
from  the  West  Macy’s  called  Gruen 
and  Krummeck,  with  offices  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  who  ap¬ 
plied  their  revolutionary  ideas  in  de¬ 
signing  to  the  second,  third  and 
seventh  flcKjrs  where  they  introduced 
flexible  walls  and  fixtures  and  fully 


uiiiued  then:  total  flexibility  method'^ 
lor  uie  flrst  time  in  tlie  couiiuy. 

lotal  flexiDility  mouilues  all  the 
torces  wiiiai  create  atiuuspiiere;  name¬ 
ly  siiape,  ligut  and  color  aiiu,  yet,  mure 
iiiaii  any  uuier  system  to  date,  permits 
a  store  to  remain  an  ever-devciuping 
urganism.  It  consists  of  lour  main  ele¬ 
ments,  all  of  wliicn  must  be  employed 
in  order  to  get  tiie  lull  benetit  ui  uie 
system:  (1)  iiexible  ceiling,  (Z)  Uexiuie 
lignting,  (5)  flexible  wans,  and  ^-l) 
tiexiole  trade  fixtures. 

Like  tfie  plaster  ceiling  which  it  re¬ 
places,  the  flexible  ceiling  is  installed 
a  distance  below  tlie  structural  floor 
slab.  In  the  intervening  area  run  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  tfie  mechanical 
heart  of  the  store:  air  conditioning  and 
heating  ducts,  electrical  conduits,  tele¬ 
phone  and  intercommunication  lines, 
etc.  These  are  difficult  to  reach  in  tlie 
case  of  the  plaster  ceiling,  which  is  as 
sensitive  as  human  skin  and  “bleeds” 
with  every  saatching,  requiring  a 
messy  patching  job  during  which  the 
department  must  be  closed.  The  flexi¬ 
ble  ceiling,  on  the  other  hand,  consists 
of  a  gridwork  of  metal  channels  to 
which  individual  panels  of  acoustic 
tiles  are  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
simple  means.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  reach  installations  at  any  given 
point  at  any  time.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  how  this  type  of  ceiling  will  en¬ 
courage  the  substitution  of  mechani¬ 
cal  and  electrical  equipment  in  line 
with  future  progress  and  changing 
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At  left,  workmen  assemble  floor  track  to  which  curtain  wall  is  fastened,  then  begin  (center)  the  installation  of  the  wall  section. 
Flexibility  of  panel  permits  its  installation  on  a  radius.  At  right,  a  closeup  of  the  acoustical  ceiling  partially  installed,  showing 
gridwork  of  metal  channels  to  which  panels  of  tiles  are  fastened.  Straight  edges  on  finished  area  are  mounting  strips  for  curtain  walls. 


tubes,  ballasts  and  louvers  and  inter¬ 
changeable  parts.  Economy  can  be 
exercised  behind  the  scenes,  too,  where 
simple  and  inexpensive  industrial  fix¬ 
tures  can  serve  the  purpose. 

Flexible  Curtain  Walls 

The  gridwork  of  metal  channels  to 
which  the  acoustic  tiles  are  fastened  is 
also  used  to  carry  the  unique  flexible 
curtain  walls  on  the  second,  third  and 
seventh  floors.  These  are  aluminum 
panels  of  various  textures,  shajje  and 
type  which,  when  painted  with  rough 
textured  paint,  look  like  regular  walls. 
They  are  applied  in  some  cases  by 
means  of  metal  studs  to  metal  strips 
fastened  to  the  grid  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  floor,  and  extend  from  the  top 
of  wall  cases  to  the  ceiling  or  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling  between  merchan¬ 
dising  cases  in  some  departments.  This 
latter  feature  makes  it  practicable  to 
treat  the  areas  not  visible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  economically.  Some  of  the  panels 
have  vertical  or  horizontal  louvers  or 
baffles  for  better  ventilation,  thus  be¬ 
coming  “breathing  curtain  walls.” 

Flexible  Fixtures,  Fitting  Rooms 

Trade  fixtures,  too,  on  these  same 
floors,  are  easily  moved  and  converted 
in  the  new  Macy’s.  Nobody  would 
guess  that  the  luxurious,  built-in  cases 
in  the  better  coat  section  are  basically 
the  same  as  the  ones  in  the  budget  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  second  floor.  This  is  ac¬ 


complished  by  different  color  treat-  ' 
ment,  by  the  use  of  wallpap>er,  by  vari¬ 
ation  of  built-in  or  free-standing  ar¬ 
rangements.  These  new  wall  fi^ttures 
arrived  on  the  premises  disassembled 
and  were  quickly  put  together  and  in-  , 
stalled  with  a  screwdriver.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  steel  panel  finished  in  baked 
enamel  which  forms  the  back  and  top 
of  the  fixture,  of  posts  with  built-in 
concealed  ratchet  strips  resting  on 
metal  feet,  a  light  trough  with  brack-  j 
ets,  and  special  hardware  which  fast¬ 
ens  to  the  concealed  ratchet  strips  and 
permits  the  installation  of  hanging  de¬ 
vices,  glass  shelves,  wood  shelves,  or 
any  type  of  inserts.  When  stored,  the 
metal  backs  can  be  nested  and  the  oth-  i 
er  parts  take  very  little  space. 

The  fitting  rooms,  which  consist  of 
an  aluminum  framework  (adjustable 
to  height  with  set  screws)  and  inserts  . 
of  hardwood  panels,  follow  the  same 
principle.  They,  too,  can  be  installed,  I 
reinstalled  or  removed  with  a  screw¬ 
driver. 

Thus,  by  using  die  elements  of  ' 
shape,  color  and  light  without  having  1 
to  resort  to  means  which  would  be  [ 
called  “frozen  architecture,”  to  deco-  ) 
rative  tricks  or  overly  ornate  treat¬ 
ments,  the  architects  have  equipped 
Macy’s  with  a  selling  and  display  tech¬ 
nique  that  will  allow  management  to  i 
keep  step  with  progress  and  economic 
developments  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  expense.  j 


merchandising  conditions.  What’s 
more,  the  choice  of  acoustic  tile  serves 
a  triple  purpose:  besides  being  easily 
removable  it  creates  a  quiet  atmos¬ 
phere  and  can  cover  only  those  parts 
of  the  store  which  are  visible  to  the 
public.  Parts  behind  the  curtain  walls 
are  left  unfinished,  since  it  is  possible 
to  add  additional  panels  at  any  time. 

The  flexible  ceiling,  throughout  the 
store,  provides  the  basis  for  flexible 
lighting.  Fixtures  of  different  types 
and  appearance,  all  designed  to  fit  into 
the  channels  of  the  grid  system,  can  be 
interchanged  at  w'ill,  thus  providing 
custom-built  lighting  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  instead  of  an  over-all  lighting 
pattern  for  the  whole  store  as  in  the 
past,  which  resulted  in  the  same  quali¬ 
ty  and  quantity  of  light  for  depart¬ 
ments  with  totally  different  merchan¬ 
dise.  Since  the  system  eliminates  the 
cost  and  labor  of  cutting  openings,  it 
is  easy  to  add  or  close  up  display  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  spot  lights  and  decorative 
features  like  chandeliers  at  any  time. 

In  some  departments,  for  instance, 
the  lights  are  run  in  a  “U”-shaped 
troffer  to  provide  illumination  direct¬ 
ly  over  the  merchandise  and  display  it 
to  best  advantage,  whereas  in  other  de¬ 
partments  units  are  used  end  to  end. 
In  this  way  one  fixture  rearranged 
takes  the  place  of  five  or  six  other  spe¬ 
cially  designed  fixtures,  affording  a 
saving  in  fixture  costs  and  in  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  by  the  use  of  the  same 
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THE  MAY  COMPANY  ^ 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

buys  9  Escalators 


The  May  Company  uses  mass  merchandising  methods.  Every  floor  must  carry  heavy 
promotions.  Customers  are  attracted  en  masse.  So,  thinking  in  terms  of  maximum 
customer  transportation.  The  May  Company  has  made  it  possible  for  more  than 
5,000-8,000  shoppers  an  hour  to  ride  immediately,  effortlessly  to  the  Downstairs 
Store  or  up 'to  the  greatly  enlarged  Budget  Balcony  or  on  up  to  the  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  floors  —  six  shopping  levels  in  all.  Served  by  UP  and  DOWN  Escalators! 
The  May  Company  knows  from  long  experience  that  mass  merchandise  displays  seen 
by  mass  customer  trafRc  means  mass  sales  volume.  For  merchandise  that  can  be 
seen  can  be  soldi 


These  big  store  soles  builders  —  that  make  upper  floors  and  basements  as  popular 
as  the  coveted  main  floor  locations  —  are  now  available  in  models  that  fit  easily  into 
the  small  store's  budget.  Write  for  Escalator  Bulletin  B-742-V.  Or,  contact  any  of  our 
259  ofRces.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A  new  face  vfith  an  old  name  makes 
its  appearance  in  Boston.  The  first 
completed  unit  of  Jordan  Marsh’s  new 
ultra-modem  store  shows  the  effect  of 
the  New  England  influence  in  the 
basic  design  of  its  brick  and  marble 
Colonial  exterior. 


RETAILING 


position  to  any  further  declines  in 
initial  markon. 


pared  to  import  provided  that  price, 
delivery  and  styling  meet  their  specifi¬ 
cations.  On  the  specification  sheet 
were  sizes,  colors,  typ>es,  maximum 
landed  prices  and  delivery  periods  for 
all  products  named. 

New  British  Import  Plan.  On  the 

heels  of  NRDGA’s  Consumer  Goods 
Import  Report,  the  heads  of  one  of 
Britain’s  big  retail  organizations  were 
in  the  U.  S.  with  a  plan  to  test  and 
win  U.  S.  acceptance  for  British  mer¬ 
chandise.  Officials  of  Marks  &  Spen¬ 
cer,  who  operate  a  240  store  chain 
sf>ecializing  in  men’s  and  women’s 
apparel,  were  certain  that  British 
goods  could  compete  successfully  for 
the  American  consumer’s  dollar  if  re¬ 
tail  know-how  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  could  be  put  to  work.  Sir 
Simon  Marks  and  Israel  Sieff,  joint 
managing  directors  of  the  firm,  toured 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  Decem¬ 
ber  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  retail¬ 
ers  in  their  marketing  project.  One  of 
their  ideas  is  the  creation  of  separate 
departments  for  British  goods  in  U.  S. 
stores.  Another  test  suggested  is  the 
use  of  consignment  shipments  for 
their  products.  Chief  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  would  be  offered  are 
knit  goods.  T-shirts,  woolen,  worsted 
and  cotton  skirts  and  men’s  wool  hose. 
The  British  chain’s  close  tie-up  with 
production  facilities  has  grown  out  of 
its  long-standing  policy  of  ordering  all 
merchandise  to  specifications.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  they  work  right  along  with 


U.  S.  Imports  Key  to  EGA  Self-Help 
Plan.  For  all  its  fine  comeback  in 
total  production  under  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram,  European  industry  has  found 
its  triumph  a  rather  hollow  one.  The 
continent’s  trade  balance  with  the 
U.  S.  continued  most  unfavorable  and 
its  dollar  shortage  remained  the  most 
pressing  f)ostwar  economic  problem. 

ECA  chief  Paul  Hoffman’s  figures 
showed  that  Europ>e’s  sale  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  in  this  country  was 
running  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
U.  S.  total  consumption.  Hoffman’s 
immediate  plans  aimed  at  raising  this 
figure  to  the  two  per  cent  mark.  If 
this  goal  could  be  reached,  said  Hoff¬ 
man,  the  dollar  gap  could  be  effective¬ 
ly  closed  without  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  American  economy. 

But  it  was  up  to  European  produc¬ 
ers  to  price  their  products  lower  and 
tailor  them  better  to  American  de¬ 
mands.  Devaluation  was  the  first  step 
which  was  recommended  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Europeans.  The  next 
move  was  to  get  some  hard-headed, 
market-wise  counsel  from  American 
retailers  on  the  types  of  merchandise 
which  American  stores  were  prepared 
to  import.  The  NRDGA  took  on  this 
job,  and  two  months  ago  delivered  to 
the  ECA  a  48-page  document  listing 
400  sp>ecific  items  of  merchandise 
which  are  produced  in  ECA  countries 
and  which  American  stores  are  pre¬ 


With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  is  handling 
seasonal  peak  activity  without  extra  billing  help  .  .  .  without  expensive 
overtime.  And  they  are  confident  of  being  right  on  schedule,  too.  Further¬ 
more,  they  are  doing  the  job  with  fewer  billing  machines  than  were 
previously  needed  to  issue  descriptive-type  bills  in  normal  months. 

Here*s  the  simplified  operation  used  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  . . .  and 
hundreds  of  other  retail  stores,  large  and  small!  BiUing  clerks  list  only 
salescheck  totals — do  not  describe  individual  items.  This  time-consuming 
detail  is  unnecessary  because  the  original  sales  checks  and  supporting 
media  are  forwarded  to  the  customer  with  the  bill. 


Additional  advantages  of 
Recordak  Photographic  Billing 

Your  customers  get  a  better  bill  .  .  .  one  that  answers  questions  in 
advance  . . .  that  tells  who  bought  what ...  at  what  price  . . .  and  where 
the  merchandise  was  sent.  Everything  there — authenticated  by  signature! 

You  get  a  better  record  ...  a  photographically  accurate  and  complete 
history  of  all  customer  items  on  duplicate  rolls  of  microfilm.  A  record 
that  can’t  be  altered  without  detection  .  .  .  that  can  be  vault-stored,  if 
you  wish,  in  as  little  as  of  the  space  the  originals  would  require. 
Important  proUcHve  features  . . .  that  have  led  many  insurance  companies 
to  grant  lower  accounts-receivable  premiums  to  Recordak-equipped  stores. 

You  get  a  better  adjustment  service.  There  are  fewer  questions  . . . 
to  begin  with.  But  should  misunderstandings  arise,  they  are  settled 
quickly.  Your  clerks  have  compact  microfilm  records  at  their  finger  tips 
.  . .  can  flash  the  whole  story — enlarged  to  convenient  reading  size — on 
the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

Learn  the  full  story  on  the  application  of  Recordak  Photographic 
.  Billing  to  cycle  and  month-end  systems;  also  get  facts  on  the  line  of 
Recordak  Microfilmers  designed  for  retail  stores  of  every  size.  Write 
Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  350 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


**Rtcordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


At  left,  main  entrance  to  first  completed  unit  of  new  Jordan  Marsh  store  in  Boston.  Marquee  is  sprinkled  with  spotlights  which  focus 
on  entrance  displays.  At  right,  men’s  tuindows  use  Multiway  display  backgrounds  which  are  a  series  of  three-sided  prismatic  pilasters, 
each  side  a  different  color.  This  permits  use  of  striped  pattern  effect  used  in  right  hand  window  or  solid  background  at  left. 


STORES  ■ 

Boston's  Wonder  Store.  Of  all  thej 
costly  rebuilding  and  expansion  jo 
which  retailers  have  tackled  since  thd 
war,  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  ann 
bitious  is  that  of  Jordan  Marsh.  Theid 
complex  architectural  undertaking  in¬ 
volves  millions  in  building  funds 
and  has  already  taken  eight  years  of 
research  and  planning.  Ultimately  it 
will  unify  six  different  buildings  into 
a  block-square  store.  i 

Five  existing  buildings  are  being)  | 
taken  apart,  rebuilt  and  linked  to  the) 
old  Jordan’s  to  form  the  new  block-i 
square  store  which  will  be  sevei^ 
stories  high.  After  this  phase  of  re-i 
building  is  completed  will  come  thcf 
equally  big  task  of  adding  an  addi-t 
tional  seven  stories  to  the  plant.  For’ 
the  finished  product,  Jordan’s  has  a 
confident  slogan:  “The  one  store  of 
its  kind  in  all  the  worldl’’ 

Boston  got  a  preview  of  what  lies, 
ahead  when  the  first  of  the  new  units 
was  completed  this  winter.  It  houses 
the  men’s  store  —  its  exterior  a  bold  _ 
sweep  of  brick  and  marble  in  modem- 
Colonial  style;  inside,  a  swank  layout  ■ 
with  handsome  bay  windows  over-  K 
looking  Summer  and  Chauncy  Streets.  B 
The  whole  ceiling  of  the  new  store  f 
is  aglow  with  fluorescent  illumina-  I-- 
tion.  This  effect  is  achieved  through 
the  use  of  a  Jordan  patented  feature 
known  as  the  flexi-module  system. 
Thirty-two  inch  square  <tluminum 
sections  form  an  artificial  ceiling  un-  | 
der  the  conventional  fluorescent  fix-  j 
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International  Fairs.  From  Chicago 
came  news  of  another  move  to  spur 
imports  into  the  American  market 
when  plans  were  announced  for  the 
ojjening  of  the  First  United  States  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Fair,  scheduled  for 
Chicago,  August  7-19,  1950.  This  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  big  attempt  to  provide 
an  economical  and  productive  medi¬ 
um  for  foreign  producers  to  move 
their  goods  into  the  American  market. 
At  the  Fair  buyers  will  find  more  than 
1,000  exhibits,  with  some  American 
producers  sharing  exhibit  space  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Among  the  first  to  give  approval  to 
the  Chicago  Fair  were  Canadian  trade 
officials.  Last  year,  Jacques  Kunste- 
naar  chief  of  Canada’s  Fairs  and  Ex¬ 
hibitions  Branch  of  the  Office  cff  Inter¬ 
national  Trade,  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  arranging  such  an 
event  to  spur  the  sale  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise.  At  the  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Fair  last  year,  exhibitors  were 
reported  as  expressing  disapp>ointment 
that  no  similar  trade  fair  was  avail¬ 
able  in  the  U.  S.  As  a  result  of  the 
Chicago  announcement  Canadian 
Fair  officials  will  be  looking  for  a 
bigger  attendance  of  exhibitors  when 
their  exhibition  gets  under  way  in 
Toronto  May  29  to  June  9. 

This  year  40  jier  cent  more  space 
has  been  provided  and  the  demand 
from  abroad  has  been  even  greater 
than  anticipated.  With  more  than 
half  the  space  allocated,  roughly  80  f>er 
cent  has  gone  to  overseas  exhibitors. 


their  suppliers,  from  design  through 
the  entire  manufacturing  process, 
planning  and  scheduling  production 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Knowing  both 
manufacturing  and  retailing  so  well, 
the  British  store  men  are  confident 
that  in  styling,  quality  and  price  they 
can  comj>ete  with  U.  S.-produced  mer¬ 
chandise.  Given  the  cooperation  they 
seek,  they  estimate  that  they  can 
quickly  put  $15  million  worth  of  de¬ 
sirable  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of 
U.  S.  stores  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  consumer. 


Garfinckel  Takes  a  Hand.  A  brilliant 
individual  move  to  stir  French  design¬ 
ers  into  creating  for  the  American 
market  was  undertaken  by  Julius  Gar¬ 
finckel  &  Co.  Elizabeth  Fairall,  vice 
president  of  the  Washington  store,  an¬ 
nounced  a  design  competition  in  Paris, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Julius  Gar¬ 
finckel.  Prizes  of  100,000  francs  will 
be  awarded  in  17  categories.  They 
will  be  judged  in  Paris  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  a  committee  of  Americans 
experienced  in  requirements  of  the 
American  retailer  and  consumer.  Lat¬ 
er,  the  prize-winning  items  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Garfinckel’s  and  in  other 
U.  S.  stores,  with  Garfinckel  under¬ 
taking  to  stir  up  interest  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  among  American  retailers. 
The  project  stems  out  of  discussions 
between  Miss  Fairall  and  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  chief  of  the  EGA  Mission  to 
France,  as  to  how  French  exports  to 
this  country  might  be  increased. 
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BURDINE'S,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Caldweil-Scott  Construction  Co.,  builders. 
E,  L.  Robertson,  Associate  Architect. 

Night  view  of  main  entrance  of  BURDINE'S. 


style 


Store  desi 


isn 


Burdine's  of  Fort  Lauderdale  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
brilliantly  styled  store.  The  simplicity  of  its  facade,  carried  out 
in  aquamarine,  orange  and  white,  holds  strong  customer  appeal 
and  takes  full  advantage  of  its  semi-tropical  setting.  Integrated 
with  Abbott  Merkt  structural  design,  service  and  parking  layout 
is  Eleanor  LeMaire's  styling  of  selling  areas  and  facade. 

Departmental  layout,  service  and  parking  were  planned  to 
give  maximum  customer  convenience,  as  well  as  management 
efficiency.  High  ground  water  and  difficult  foundations  were 
design  problems  together  with  the  relocation  of  a  City  sewage 
pumping  station  which  had  to  be  retained  on  the  site.  Storm 
shutters  concealed  in  the  canopy  provide  quick  protection  against 
hurricanes,  while  other  means  protect  against  flood  waters. 

May  we  apply  our  25  years  experience  in  designing  retail 
structures  to  your  next  project?  Careful  study  of  problems  of 
management  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  helpful  to  many  of 
the  most  successful  stores  in  America. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 


tures  and  are  susp>ended  by  alumi¬ 
num  rods  from  the  steel  framework. 
This  unique  ceiling  eliminates  plaster 
and  completely  conceals  air-condi¬ 
tioning  ducts,  utility  conduits,  water 
pipes  and  sprinkler  systems.  The 
aluminum  sections  are  removable  and 
can  be  replaced  with  colored  sections 
in  practically  any  design— opening  up 
all  kinds  of  {x>ssibilities  for  change¬ 
able  ceiling  decoration,  and  even  for 
ceiling  signs. 

The  many-thousand  candlepower 
ceiling  eliminates  the  need  of  show¬ 
case  lighting  and  consequently  of 
wiring  from  the  floor.  When  feature 
lighting  is  wanted  it  is  done  by  means 
of  spots  from  the  ceiling  which  are 
plugged  into  its  vast  network  of  elec¬ 
trical  trolley  ducts. 

The  biggest  publicity-making  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  store  is  its  elevators,  de¬ 
signed  by  Jordan's  architectural  plan¬ 
ning  division  and  built  to  speciflca- 
tions  by  Westinghouse.  A  trained 
feminine  voice  on  a  wire  recorder  an¬ 
nounces  the  departments  to  be  found 
on  the  various  floors,  and  plugs  spe¬ 
cial  sales.  The  elevator  operator  sits 
in  a  special  compartment  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  car  and  above  tlie 
floor  level.  Doors  Of>en  the  full  width 
of  the  car,  with  no  corners  or  gates  to 
hamp>er  the  movement  of  shoppers  in 
and  out.  As  a  final  touch,  there  is 
an  electric  eye  which  prevents  the 
door  from  snapping  shut  on  the  nose 
of  some  unlucky  customer. 

Awards  from  Retailors.  Two  New 

York  stores  have  named  the  winners  of 
their  annual  awards  made  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  community  activity  and  schol¬ 
arship.  Lane  Bryant  presented  its 
$1,000  award  for  exceptional  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  community 
to  the  Chicago  Citizens*  School  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Bryant  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1948  and  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  In  Brooklyn, 
Abraham  &  Straus  named  four  stud¬ 
ents  at  neighboring  Pratt  Institute  as 
winners  of  individual  $250  prizes,  de¬ 
cided  on  the  basis  of  aptitudes  for  and 
interest  in  department  store  careers. 
By  this  program,  A  &  S  hopes  to  en¬ 
courage  interest  in  department  store 
careers  among  students  majoring  in 
clothing  design  and  retailing,  foods 
and  nutrition  and  art. 

Stor*  Construction.  In  Silver  Springs, 
Md.,  The  Hecht  Co.  is  ready  to  start 
construction  which  will  add  two  floors 
to  its  plant,  giving  it  five  floors  in  all 


In  new  passenger  elevators  at  Jordan 
Marsh  operators  sit  in  a  special  cockpit 
separated  from  regular  passenger  space. 
Cars,  which  were  built  by  Westinghouse 
to  Jordan’s  specifications,  have  extra  wide 
seven-foot  doors  controlled  by  an  electric 
eye  system  for  passenger  protection. 

and  one  of  the  largest  single  suburban 
stores  in  the  country.  One  result  of 
the  expansion  will  be  the  creation  of 
a  complete  downstairs  store  carrying 
22  dep>artments. 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  moved  all  its  popular 
priced  apparel  shops  to  a  new  layout 
on  the  second  floor  where  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  street-like  fashion  along  a 
wide  block-long  aisle.  Both  men’s 
and  women’s  apparel  shops  are  found 
on  the  new  floor,  13  in  all.  Related 
merchandise  sections  adjoin  each 
other.  Each  shop  has  its  own  adjoin¬ 
ing  stockrooms.  Other  features  are  65 
fitting  rooms  with  angled  mirrors  for 
four-sided  inspection  of  try-on  gar¬ 
ments;  stylish  unbreakable  plastic 
mannequins  (on  the  men,  the  “bold 
look,”  on  the  gprls  the  new  short  hair¬ 
do);  and  merchandise  fixtures  that  are 
designed  to  show  complete  lines  in 
every  style  and  color. 

Adding  to  their  growing  chain  of 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  retail  stores, 
Charlston’s  has  op>ened  its  fifth  store, 
this  one  in  Huntington  Park.  Stock 
will  include  complete  lines  of  men’s 
and  women’s  ready-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sories  with  the  accent  on  sportswear. 

In  Sandusky,  Lasalle  and  Koch 
opiened  the  third  and  largest  of  its 
branch  stores.  This  is  a  complete  de¬ 
partment  store  with  four  selling  floors. 
Construction  took  one  year,  cost  ran 
over  $1  million. 

In  North  Hollywood,  the  Rathbun 


Department  Store  was  winding  up  anr 
extensive  alteration  program  which- 
added  two  adjoining  stores  to  tht^ 
original  store  building  and  altered  the  i 
entire  face  of  the  structure.  t 

Alexander's  for  Altman's.  The  retail  | 
picture  in  the  rich  White  Plains,  N.  Y  ' 
market  continues  to  undergo  some  ex  i 
tensive  retouching.  With  B.  Altman* 
&  Co.,  scheduled  to  move  its  branch 
store  to  new  quarters  now  under  con •j’ 
struction,  a  newcomer  to  the  richi 
Westchester  area  completed  a  deal  fori 
the  old  Altman  proprerty.  The  nevii 
face  belonged  to  Alexander’s  Depart J 
ment  Stores,  a  big  low-priced  retailer 
whose  two  stores  in  the  Bronx  gross  | 
upwards  of  $40  million.  In  White 
Plains,  Alexander’s  will  find  itself 
smack  in  the  middle  of  a  prestige 
laden  shopping  area  headed  by  the 
specialty  shop  oprerations  of  Altman’s, 
Bonwit  Teller  and  Opptenheim  Col¬ 
lins.  Just  a  stone’s  throw  away  is 
Macy’s  branch  store,  which  early  thu 
year  brought  a  new  tone  and  a  flock 
of  new  shopprers  to  the  White  Plains 
area.  With  the  coming  of  Alexander's, 
Westchester  shopprers  will  have  at 
their  finger  tip)s  duplicates  of  virtually 
every  typje  of  large  scale  retail  op>en 
tion  found  in  the  New  York  City 
shopping  district. 

Made  in  Israel.  Bookends,  jewelry 
boxes  and  plates  are  on  the  list  of 
"made  in  Israel”  merchandise  which 
Abraham  8c  Straus,  Brooklyn,  is  now 
stocking.  This  collection,  the  store  i 
says,  is  the  first  comprehensive  stock  of 
Israel  impwrts  ever  offered. 

agar  Store  Fashions.  Inaugurating 
a  brand  new  merchandising  policy, 
Schulte  cigar  stores  last  month  began 
stocking  women’s  fashion  accessoria  l 
In  more  than  100  of  the  chain's  store  ? 
nylons,  gloves,  sweaters,  handbags,  j 
p>earls,  umbrellas,  scarfs,  cosmetics  and  t 
costume  jewelry  were  selling  side  byj 
side  with  the  stogies.  Schulte  hasi 
modernization  plans,  too,  which  in¬ 
clude  opjen-back  window  displays  to 
set  off  the  new  merchandise.  First 
fruit  of  this  program  is  an  elaborate 
layout  in  the  unit  at  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New 
York. 

ProfMsional  Opinion.  After  viewing 
at  first  hand  £urop>ean  depsartment 
stores  in  op>eration,  two  employees  of 
Gimbels,  New  York,  return^  to  their 
jobs  last  month  most  impressed  by  the 
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Leading  Department  Stores 

in 

26  Major  Markets 
had  an 

Average  Increase  of 
I12V  in 

S^te/dtock 

Fountain  Pen  Saies 

When  They  Used  The  New,  Revolutionary 
Esterhrook  Counter  Sales  Program 

This  Sales  program  is  available  to  you 
—without  charge.  For  full  particulars, 
write:  Frank  Wolstencroft,  c/o  The 
Esterhrook  Pen  Company,  Camden,  N. J. 


*Thi8  figure  represents  the  increase 
in  dollar  volume  in  1949  over 
1948  for  the  four-month  period 
from  July  1st  to  November  1st, 
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sales  approach  of  the  European  sales- 
f)eopIe,  their  courtesy  and  enthusiasm. 
The  two  observers  were  winners  of  an 
all-expense  pleasure  and  sightseeing 
trip  on  the  basis  of  their  performance 
during  the  store’s  fall  anniversary  sale. 
Some  of  their  other  observations  with 
regard  to  European  stores:  that  even 
with  their  courtesy  and  enthusiasm 
the  European  salespeople  still  look 
upon  their  work  as  just  a  job  and  are 
unexcited  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
career  in  retailing;  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  stress  placed  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  employees,  particularly  in  sell¬ 
ing  method,  and  that  there  remains  a 
marked  lack  of  variety  in  merchandise 
carried  in  the  Eurof>ean  stores. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Nation  of  Salesmen?  Cannon  Mills 
had  a  true  story  about  the  sad  state  of 
suggestion  selling  which  was  enough 
to  make  retailers  tear  their  hair.  Can¬ 
non  shoppers  were  sent  into  26  domes¬ 
tics  departments  in  stores  of  seven  cit¬ 
ies  of  different  sizes.  Each  shopper 
was  given  $50  in  cash,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  make  a  towel  or  sheet  pur¬ 
chase,  and  then  buy  anything  else  the 
salesperson  suggested.  The  eager-to- 
buy  shoppers  just  couldn’t  get  rid  of 
their  cash.  In  only  four  stores  did  any 
salesperson  attempt  to  make  an  addi¬ 
tional  sale  and  in  no  store  was  the 
shopper  able  to  spend  all  of  her  $50. 
The  shopjiers  typically  reported  that 
salespeople  were  content  to  sell  only 
the  exact  quantity  and  quality  asked 
for,  failed  to  suggest  related  items 
and  rarely  attempted  to  increase  the 
purchase  in  any  manner.  In  a  mood 
to  do  something  about  the  apathy 
toward  suggestion  selling.  Cannon  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  issue  of  its  “Cannon 
Shots’’  to  the  subject. 

Sleep  Show  Promotion  Kit.  A  big  na¬ 
tion-wide  promotion  of  slumber  prod-, 
ucts  is  due  on  April  17  when  the  1950 
Sleep  Show  opens  a  two-week  run. 
The  National  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  has  a  retailers’  promo¬ 
tion  kit  all  ready  for  the  occasion.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  package  are  a  plan  book 
which  suggests  various  types  of  eveets 
to  promote  sleep  products  and  also 
ways  of  conducting  a  community 
sleep  program;  copy  ideas;  two  color 
banners,  posters  and  streamers  and 
advertising  mats.  Price  of  the  kit  is 
$2.25.  Not  included  in  the  kit  but 
available  from  NABM  are  extra  large 
streamers  and  posters  as  well  as  extra 
mats.  The  Bedding  Association  re- 


Evening  gowned  model  gives  patrons  in 
Abraham  6*  Straus  restaurant  an  eyeful 
of  the  latest  fashions.  Alternate  sugges¬ 
tions  in  shoes,  bags  and  jewelry  are  car¬ 
ried  in  new  plastic  accessory  caddies. 


cently  presented  its  Annual  Sleep 
Show  award  for  1949  to  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia  as  the  store  which  did 
the  outstanding  promotion  job  in  con¬ 
nection  with  last  year’s  Sleep  Show. 

Carpet  Facts  and  Fashions.  Carpet 
production  in  1949  slipped  20  per  cent 
below  its  1948  all-time  high.  It  was  a 
good  year  just  the  same,  second  high¬ 
est  of  any  since  1929.  Looking  towards 
1950,  manufacturers  are  worried  about 
the  rising  wool  market,  but  confident 
that  consumer  demand  will  not  be 
unduly  lessened  by  higher  prices. 
Their  promotion  and  public  relations 
program  is  a  confident  one,  geared  to 
the  prop>osition  that  customers  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  fashion  im¬ 
portance  of  floorcoverings  and  under¬ 
stand  comparative  values  better  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

The  idea  that  the  more  knowledge 
customers  have  about  floorcoverings 
the  more  they  will  buy  of  the  same 
lies  behind  all  the  planning  for  the 
Carpet  Institute’s  1950  campaign.  The 
1950  Carpet  Fashion  Opening,  April 
17  to  27,  will  break  the  biggest  promo¬ 
tional  event  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  To  help  retailers  prepare  their 
role  in  this  10-day  promotion,  the  In¬ 
stitute  offers  a  32-page  Retail  Plan 
Book,  which  contains  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
motional  helps  to  assist  store  planning. 

Educating  the  customer  to  under¬ 


stand  carf>et  values  is  the  other  half  oip 
the  industry  program.  Since  this  uj 
the  salesman’s  job,  the  Institute  ii{ 
doubling  the  emphasis  on  its  sales; 
advancement  course  for  retail  person  ! 
nel.  Merrill  Watson,  head  of  Ae  car^ 
pet  group,  reports  that  the  course  i 
will  be  given  in  50  to  60  cities  thisf 
year.  In  1949,  2,800  salespeople  werei 
trained  by  this  means.  The  numbetf 
should  be  doubled  this  year.  i 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  i' 
the  Institute’s  continuing  series  oi^ 
merchandising  clinics.  A  major  paf.. 
of  the  material  presented  at  thestj 
clinics  will  come  from  studies  of  hov’ 
top  stores  have  built  successful  carpet 
business,  and  carpet  department  fig¬ 
ures  for  last  year  will  be  exhaustively 
analyzed. 

Help  for  Book  Departments.  A  pro 

motion  package  intended  to  stimulate 
sales  in  retail  book  departments  is 
offered  to  department  stores  by  the 
Radon  Publishing  Organization,  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  main 
feature  is  a  monthly  publication, 
called  “Books  for  You,’’  which  stores 
may  buy,  at  extremely  small  cost,  for 
free  distribution  to  customers.  Major 
financing  will  come  from  published 
advertising.  Each  issue  of  “Books  for 
You’’  will  contain  book  reviews  and 
author  profiles  and  photos.  In  a  set 
tion  for  youngsters,  books  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  juvenile  juries  as  well  as 
by  educational  authorities  and  stores 
may  purchase  this  section  separately, 
at  one  cent  a  copy,  to  distribute  among 
local  schools.  Contests  and  service  fea 
tures  are  planned  to  keep  reader  in¬ 
terest  high.  Copies  of  “Books  for  You" 
will  carry  the  store  imprint  on  the 
front  cover  and  a  full  page  store  ad 
vertisement  on  the  back  cover.  Sub¬ 
scribing  dealers  will  receive  promo-i 
tional  material,  special  order  service 
and  book  information  service. 

Hosiery  Survey.  Within  six  months, 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  plans  to  have  complet¬ 
ed  a  survey  of  the  hosiery  wearing  and 
purchasing  habits  of  customers.  The 
study  will  cover  both  women’s  and 
children’s  hosiery,  and  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  Elmo  • 
Roper.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
industry  is  the  extent  of  the  bareleg 
habit;  the  effect  nylon’s  durability  has 
had  on  buying  habits,  and  the  need,  ^ 
if  any,  for  an  industry-wide  promo- 
tion  effort.  I 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Whether  you  are  a  buyer — or  a  seller — the  First  United  States 
International  Trade  Fair  is  a  merchandising  "must”  for  you. 

As  a  SELLER,  you  will  be  reaching  the  cream  of  the  world’s  buyers, 
at  one  time— in  one  place. 

As  a  BUYER,  you  will  see  an  array  of  the  world's  wares— so  widely 
varied  and  international  that  you  would  have  to  go  on  a  'round-the-world 
buying  trip  to  match  its  grand  scale. 

Nearly  1,000,000  square  feet  in  Chicago’s  largest  exhibition  halls  will  be 
devoted  to  a  most  complete  array  of  highly  salable  products  of  the 
leading  international  manufacturers. 

Chicago,  the  merchandising  center  of  the  nation,  is  using  its  every  re¬ 
source  to  make  this  the  exposition  that  will  set  the  pace  and  pattern  for 
all  future  world  trade  fairs.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  make  this 
the  fair  that  will  help  your  business — that  will  help  you —help  your  sales. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  participate  in  this  marvel  market  of  modem 
merchandising.  Write  today  for  details  on  the  profitable  participation 
plan  for  exhibitors — or  learn  about  the  convenient  advance  registration 
plan  for  buyers. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI  I 


CHICAGO 
August  7-19,  1950 

REMEMBER— THE  WORLD  WILL  BE  THERE! 

NEARLY  1,000,000  SQUARE  FEET 
IN  CHICAGO'S  FINEST  EXHIBITION  HALLS 


FIRST  UNTRD  STATRS 
INTSRNATIONAI.  TRADR  FAIR,  DRFT.  R 
MRRCHANOISR  MART.  C»CAGO  54,  OX. 
Check  which  is  desired:- 

□  Plesse  send  me  sdvance  registration 
information  for  buyers. 

□  Please  send  me  details  on  space 
for  exhibitors. 


Name _ 

Firm _ 

Address. 


Linen  shop  section  on  new  bridal  and  gift  floor  at  Jay  Thorpe’s,  New  York.  Cabinets, 
display  tables  and  display  racks  designed  for  showing  complete  selection  of  trousseau 
and  gift  linens  which  shop  offers.  The  bed  at  right  shows  made-to-order  cover. 


Spotlight  on  Posture.  A  survey  com¬ 
pleted  recently  by  Rose-Derry  Co. 
among  several  thousand  school  chil¬ 
dren  showed  that  more  than  half  of 
those  tested  had  minor  or  serious  post¬ 
ure  faults.  According  to  the  mattress 
manufacturer  the  critical  p>eriod  in 
developing  good  or  bad  p>osture  is 
from  birth  to  the  age  of  four  or  five, 
and  straight  sturdy  posture  is  closely 
tied  to  a  firm,  level,  resilient  mattress 
in  the  child’s  crib.  The  manufacturer 
(Kantwet)  is  devoting  an  entire  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  to  the 
posture  story.  It’s  a  good  theme  for 
retailers  too. 

Display  Contest  Winners.  Winners  of 
the  window  display  contest  conducted 
during  National  Letter  Writing  Week 
have  been  announced  by  the  Paper 
Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufacturers 
.Association.  In  the  department  store 
category  they  were:  First  prize,  Bintz 
Brothers,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Herb 
Krofft,  display  manager;  second  prize. 
Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  Fred  Wassail,  display  mana¬ 
ger;  third  prize,  Wiley  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  Ernest  L.  Ray- 
ner,  display  manager. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  was  a 
double  winner  in  Charm  Magazine’s 
“Best  Dressed  Girl  in  the  World’’  dis¬ 
play  and  advertising  contest.  Donna 
Newell  Ames,  the  Seattle  store’s  pub¬ 
licity  director,  received  the  ad  award, 
Harold  McLaren,  display  manager, 
the  prize  for  the  winning  display.  Sec¬ 
ond  prizes  in  the  contest  went  to  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Rhoads,  Richmond  for  ads  and 
to  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  for  display. 

,•»« 


Forester,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
Hager  Sc  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  tied  for 
third  place  in  the  ad  contest,  and 
Maas  Bros.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  won 
third  prize  for  display. 

In  still  another  display  contest,  this 
one  sponsored  by  the  Millinery  Fash¬ 
ion  Bureau,  Joseph  J.  Hie,  display 
manager  of  Strawbridge  8c  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  took  down  first  prize. 
Elmer  C.  Diehl  of  the  Bon  Marche, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  finished  second;  G. 
Heidt  of  Crowley-Milner,  Detroit, 
third;  and  D.  L.  Herndon,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  fourth. 

National  Crochet  Week  is  scheduled 
for  January  21-28  and  National  Sew- 
and-Save  Week  for  February  18-25. 
Window  display  contests  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  in  connection  with  both 
weeks.  Display  materials  and  contest 
information  are  available  from  Nee- 
dlecraft,  S85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Pots  and  Pans.  The 

newest  standard  announced  by  the 
American  Standards  Association,  ap 
plies  to  cooking  utensils  and  measur¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  should  get  the 
quick  approval  of  consumers,  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  It  enables  the 
housewife  to  buy  her  pans  and  meas¬ 
uring  equipment  to  fit  the  recommen¬ 
dations  contained  in  packaged  mix 
recijjes.  Consumer  groups  helped  to 
develop  the  standard  and  manufac¬ 
turers  who  worked  with  them  exf)ect 
that  consumer  demand  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  will  cut  down  the  number  of 
varieties  they  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Retailers  who  specify  the  stand¬ 


ard  sizes  should  be  able  to  eliminate 
many  slow  moving  items  from  their 
stock.  Copies  of  the  standard  are 
available  from  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  70  East  45th  Street. 
New  York. 

Eye-Catching  Information.  After  ob¬ 
serving  the  behavior  of  more  than  a 
million  p>eople  in  a  nation-wide  dis¬ 
play  study  which  it  has  conducted  foi 
the  National  Association  of  Display 
Industries,  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  finds  that  more 
than  90  p>er  cent  of  all  the  j>eople  who 
pass  the  window  displays  can  classi¬ 
fied  as  “lookers’’  or  “readers.’’  Prelim¬ 
inary  reprorts  on  the  study  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  following  a  full- 
scale  sampling  operation  of  sidewalk 
traffic  in  cities  in  10  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  Districts.  Women  dominate 
the  window-shopping  audience.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  30  per  cent 
of  the  “lookers”  and  “readers”  are 
men,  70  per  cent  women.  The  ccan- 
plete  report  on  the  study  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  NADI  market  week  in 
June  and  will  be  available  in  book 
form  as  the  second  display  report  in 
the  Association’s  visual  merchandis¬ 
ing  series. 

Punched  Card  Accounting  for  Accounts 
Payable.  A  new  folder  from  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  many  important  uses  of 
punched  card  accounting  methods  in 
the  handling  of  accounts  payable.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  any  Remington 
Rand  sales  office. 

Father's  Day  Time  Table.  There  is 
now  available  to  merchandise  men 
and  advertising  managers  a  special 
Father’s  Day  guide,  covering  the  period  . 
from  January  1  to  June  18,  Father’s  | 
Day,  and  furnishing  a  rundown  o(  | 
what  promotional  material  will  be  | 
available  to  stores  and  the  date  of  its 
availability.  Copies  of  this  timetable 
may  be  obtained  in  quantity  by  stores 
or  resident  buying  offices  from  the 
Father’s  Day  Council  office  at  50  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York. 

Corset  Training.  The  Formfit  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  its  schedule  foi 
training  schools  for  corsetieres  which 
will  be  held  in  the  middle  west,  south 
and  far  west  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  Trainees  attend¬ 
ing  the  two-day  sessions  will  be  award¬ 
ed  diplomas  upon  completion  of  the 
course.  First  stop  on  the  schedule  is 
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$8.95  SiWc  Prints -'Wh- 

$60.00  Custom-made  Draperies  -  What  can  I  write?? 

WANT  TO  STOP  THIS  EVERYDAY  HEADACHE! 


$25,000  and  5  years  of  research  produced 
this  volume  of  self-starting  ideas 

Ovnr  *500  Womnn's  AfpomI  Thot-Stortnr*  indudinfl: 

Ag«  Groups 
ftrkial  Shop  &  Gifts 
Seasonal  Weor 

Ovnr  1500  Accnssorins  Tfcot-SSarHrs  indudlna: 

GIovm 

Millinery 

Sho«$ 

Ovnr  1500  Mnn's  ft  ftnys'  Thnt-Stoctnrs  incWdlnp: 
Furnishings 
Rainwear 
Sportswanr 

Ovor  IftOO  Horn*  Furnishings  That-Stortnrs  including: 
China,  Glasswar*,  etc. 

Occasional  Piucus 
Room  Suitus 

Ovur  1750  Applioncu  Thut-Sturturs  including: 

Major  EquipnMnt 
Minor  Cquipmunt 
Radios,  Phonographs,  Tuluvision 
Ovur  1100  Storu  PoBcy  Thot-Sturturs  including: 
InstItuHonol  "Plugs" 

Public  Rulotlons 
Storu-Widu  Solas 

Ovar  1150  Holidays  ft  fvants  Thut-Stortars  including: 
Baby  Waak 
Christmas 
Eostar 

ond  many  othar  dossiftcullans. 


OVER  3,000  laoding  copy  writars  from  coast-to-coast  usa 
this  giant  ancyclopadia  of  word  magic  doily.  This  book  of 
600  pogas  and  mora  than  12,000  thot-storting  idaos  has 
halpad  them  .  .  .  and  con  halp  you  to  writa  copy  that 
sporklas,  craotas  daaira,  and  salb  goods. 

Sand  this  coupon  at  ones  to  laarn  about  Jha  outstand¬ 
ingly  low  pries  that  brings  this  book  to  you  and  at 
no  oddHianoi  chsKga,  providas  suppismants  totaling 
mors  them  12,000  odditionol  "Thot-Stortars"  to  kaap 
tha  book  up-to-data  with  tha  lotast  motsriol  avail- 
obla  from  currant  odvortising.  Act  todoyl  Taor  off 
and  moR  tha  coupon  for  further  exciting  details. 


ThOT-STARTERS"  is  o  service  for  writars  who  know  how  to  write 
well.  "Thot-Stortars"  is  for  those  who  consider  it  their  business  to 
be  informed — to  quickly  gat  self-storting  idaos  used  by  othar  suc¬ 
cessful  copy  writars  ...  to  benefit  from  tha  combined  thinking  of 
man  like  Barton,  Weir,  Bedell,  Richer,  Stonsbury,  Benton,  and  count¬ 
less  others.  This  service  is  for  copywriters  who  know  thot  whan 
they  stop  reading  they  stop  progressing. 

This  list  of  leading  retail  odvartisars  n  just  o  smoll  portion  of 
those  whose  word  magic  appears  In  the  more  than  12,000  thot- 
storting  isbos  in  this  big,  revised  book. 

Burdina's  .  .  .  Tha  Bon  AAoreha  .  .  .  Hecht  ft  Com- 
pemy  .  .  .  AAocy's  .  .  .  Stoona  .  .  .  John  Wonomokar 
.  .  .  Shillho's  ...  A.  Harris  ft  Company  .  .  .  Bul¬ 
lock's  .  .  .  Joska's  .  .  .  lord  ft  Taylor  .  .  .  AAorsholl 
Held  ft  Company  .  .  .  Moison  Blanche  .  .  .  Foley's  .  .  . 
Nalmon-AAorcus  .  .  .  Schuster's  .  .  .  Frederick  ft  Nal- 
sun  .  .  .  ZCMI  .  .  .  Gimbet's  .  .  .  John  A.  Colby 
.  .  .  J.  N.  Adorn  ft  Company. 

For  newspapor  copy 

For  radio  commercials 


For  display  card  copy 

For  direct  moil  promotion 

For  copy  training  courses 
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TO:  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  INC. 

415  N.  Daorborn  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ulineis 

Yes,  NRB,  we  ora  interested  In  your  "Thot-Stortars"  for  copywriters 
who  know  how  to  write  copy.  Please  send  us  further  detoib  about 
the  exciting  offer  that  will  bring  this  book  to  us.  We  understond  we 
ore  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


Authorized  Signot-jre 
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PRODUCTS 


Wichita,  Kansas,  January  17  at  the 
Lassen  Hotel. 

Following  the  Wichita  session, 
schools  will  be  held  in:  Amarillo, 
Texas,  Herring  Hotel,  January  23-24; 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Hilton 
Hotel,  January  30-31;  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  February 
6-7;  Los  Angeles,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21-22-23-24;  San  Francisco,  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  February  28  and  March 
1-2-3;  Portland,  Oregon,  Portland  Ho¬ 
tel,  March  7-8;  Seattle,  Olympic  Hotel, 
March  14-15;  Spokane,  Davenport 
Hotel,  March  20-21;  Omaha,  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  April  25-26;  Boise,  Idaho, 
Boise  Hotel,  May  1-2;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Hotel,  May  4-5;  Denver,  Brown 
Palace,  May  9  and  10;  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Hotel  Continental,  May  IS¬ 
IS;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Fort  Des 
Moines  Hotel,  May  18-19;  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Curtis  Hotel,  May  23-24;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Pfister  Hotel,  June  6-7. 

Rim  About  Plastics.  A  color  motion 
picture  film  dealing  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  plastic  products  is  now 
available  free  of  charge  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  295 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  This  is  a 
technical  film  based  on  the  plastics 
research  project  in  operation  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy.  It  runs  for  20  minutes.  In  the 
final  portion  of  the  film,  the  benefit 
of  this  research  to  consumers  is  illus¬ 
trated  through  a  rapid  montage  of 
prize-winning  plastic  products. 


Fabric  Training  Film.  Bates  Fabrics 
has  a  new  16  mm.  color  film  available, 
equally  useful  for  training  salespeople 
and  supplementing  customer  sewing 
classes.  It  is  called  “Facts  on  Fabrics 
and  Fashions”;  runs  tor  23  minutes, 
and  is  free  on  request.  With  it  goes  a 
folder  of  swatches  of  the  fabrics  shown 
in  the  film. 

Market  Dates.  International  Home 
Furnishings  Market,  January  9-20, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gift  Show,  January  15-19,  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Semi¬ 
annual  New  York  Lamp  Show,  Janu¬ 
ary  23-27,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York.  California  Curtain  and  Drap¬ 
ery  Show,  January  29-February  1,  Al¬ 
exandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Fourth 
Annual  California  Display  Market, 
January  29-February  2,  Hotel  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Los  Angeles.  Corsets,  Underwear 
&  Lingerie  Market,  February  6-10, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  China, 
Glassware  and  Pottery  Market, 
January  30-February  11,  Merchandise 
Mart.  Southern  Display  Association 
Market  Week,  April  16-19,  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Receiving  and  Marking  Aid.  The  Soa- 
bar  Co.'s  little  monthly  publication, 
“Ticketeer”,  is  now  available  to  all 
receiving  and  marking  people  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  to  the  Lavenson 
Bureau,  12  South  12  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Latest  step  of  Strouss-Hirshber^s  program  of  trading  area  expansion  is  the  company’s 
new  store  opened  in  Salem,  Ohio.  New  unit  homes  three  upper  floors  and  basement. 


Fabric  News.  Dan  River  Mills  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  trial  stage  was  over 
on  their  Wrinkl-Shed  Cottons,  and  the 
big  consumer  promotion  campaign  is 
all  ready  to  go.  Resin  impregnation 
in  the  cotton  fiber  causes  the  fabric  to 
resist  wrinkle  formation,  and  wrinkles 
which  do  form  will  hang  out  quickly 
without  ironing.  Other  guarantees: 
no  starching  is  required;  fabric  is  per¬ 
manently  shrink-controlled,  sod-resist¬ 
ant,  fast-color,  fast-drying,  mildew-re¬ 
sistant,  and  easy  to  iron.  Informative 
labels  and  hang  tags  are  being  sup 
plied  to  manufacturers,  and  retailers 
will  get  a  big  package  of  selling  and 
display  aids. 

A  process  called  Air  Conditioning 
which  is  supposed  to  at  least  double 
the  porosity  of  cotton  fabrics  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Clarence  S.  Brown  &  Co. 
Besides  making  the  fabric  pervious  to 
cooling  air,  the  process  is  said  to  in¬ 
crease  its  smoothness.  Manufacturers 
who  use  Air  Conditioned  fabrics  will 
tag  garments  with  an  identifying 
label. 

Botanyl  is  the  name  of  Botany 
Mills’  new  wool  and  nylon  fabric, 
which  comes  in  a  variety  of  weights. 

It  app)ears  in  the  Botany  spring  line 
of  slacks  in  an  under-nine  ounce 
weight  which  is  said  to  be  the  lightest 
men’s  wear  worsted  ever  woven.  For 
Botany’s  spring  sweaters  and  socks, 
yarns  combining  35  per  cent  wool 
worsted  and  65  per  cent  nylon  are 
used.  They  are  washable  anti  shrink- 
resistant. 

Plastics  at  the  Window.  Susquehanna 
Mills  gathered  editors  and  writers  to¬ 
gether  early  this  month  to  show  off 
the  new  plastic  fabric,  Vinyon  N,  and 
to  explain  the  technique  of  multi-  i 
color  rotogravure  printing  used  on  its 
Suskana  Prints  (drap>eries,  shower  ; 
curtains,  etc.),  made  of  Vinylite;  The 
method  achieves  perfect  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  perfect  register. 

New  plastic  shades  made  of  a  special 
Vinylite  film  formulation  have  pulled 
in  an  impressive  haul  of  consumer 
press  publicity  in  the  past  two 
months.  Plastishades  can  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth;  resist  mois¬ 
ture,  fading,  flame,  cracking  and 
shrinking,  and  will  not  ravel.  They 
are  available  in  four  colors,  in  both 
stcKk  and  made-to-measure  sizes. 
Prices  average  $1  less  than  standard 
cloth  shades.  The  manufacturer  is 
Charles  W.  Breneman,  929  Filbert 
St.,  Philadelphia.  (Coni,  on  page  62) 
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A  view  of  the  **HI*SPEED'’  Rail  System 
installed  in  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.’s  Newark, 
N.  J.,  store.  Right:  Simple  sketch  of  layout. 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  “One  of  America’s  Great  Stores” 
has  installed  Time  Savers  “HI-SPEIED’’  Rail  System  to  speed 
Ready.To.Wear  from  the  receiving  room  to  the  selling  floor 
with  the  following  results: 

.  .  .  saving  of  manpower  .  .  .  speeding  Ready-To-Wear  to  the 
selling  floor  in  much  less  time  .  .  .  s/uirp  decrease  of  soiled 
and  crushed  garments  .  .  .  elimination  of  clutter  and  traffic 
snarl  of  ungainly  garment  trucks  .  . .  makes  clean  floors  po  sible 
and  imparts  a  stream-lined  look  to  the  receiving  room! 

Time  Savers  has  achieved  these  results  in  17  of 
America’s  finest  department  stores.  Over  1500  Dry 
Qeaners  throughout  the  nation  have  effected  tre* 
mendous  economies  with  the  “HI.SPEED”  Rail 
System. 

<  Time  Savers  pre-engineered  “HI.SPEED”  Rail  System 
provides  a  unique  means  for  your  own  maintenance  crews  to 
install  a  rail  system  using  ordinary  %"  pipe.  There  is  no 
machining  no  welding — no  tapping — no  threading  of  pipes 
necessary.  The  rails  can  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  as  shown 
in  Bamberger’s  installation  and  in  case  of  soft  ceilings  by  means 


of  brackets  attached  to  pipe  fixed  in  place  by  our  special  floor 
and  ceiling  flanges.  Pipes  are  smoothly  joined,  without  thread, 
ing,  with  our  famous  magic  key  Flush  Coupling,  and  suspended 
at  interim  points  with  our  cradle  hooks. 

There's  a  special  pre.engineered,  packaged  fitting  for 
every  purpose  ...  to  speed  your  Ready.To.Wear  around  45*, 
90*  and  180°  curves,  branch.in  and  switch  from  one  line  to 
another  with  the  e£5ciency  of  a  railroad  yard  without  lifting 
the  garments  from  line  to  line. 

In  planning  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
your  receiving  rooms  be  sure  you  investigate  Time 
Savers  ‘*HI.SPEED”  Rail  Fittings  ...  so  low  in 
cost  and  so  economical  for  your  own  maintenance 
crews  to  install. 

Write  now  for  full  information,  or  submit  a  rough  sketch 
to  scale  of  your  reccivitig  room  indicating  the  steps  through 
which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  engineering  depart- 
ment  will  study  them  and  give  our  recommendations,  listing 
the  “Hl-SPEED”  parts  required  for  your  job.  Our  advice  and 
estimate  of  costs  are  rendered  with  no  obligation  to  you. 


Pioneers  of  Pre-Cngineered  Speed  Kail  Fittings 

Copyright  Time  Savers.  Inc.,  19St 


83-99  Walnut  Siraat 
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Home  Curtain  Corp.’s  new  line  of 
plastic  draperies  features  permanent, 
heat-sealed  pinch  pleats  and  a  durable 
heat-sealed  rod  pocket  called  Sta- 
Pleat. 

SoIm  Clerk  in  the  Show  Window.  A 

new  piece  of  display  equipment  for 
show  windows  designed  by  the  L.  A. 
Darling  Co.  enables  stores  to  have 
window  displays  which  literally  do  a 
selling  job.  Their  “Tell-lt-To”  is  a 
dressed  up,  perfected  version  of  the 
window  mike  idea  that  some  stores 
have  been  using  to  record  “closed 
hours”  sales.  The  Darling  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  an  aluminum  “head”  which 
contains  a  microphone  and  coin  acti¬ 
vated  mechanism  and  which  is  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  outside  of  the  show 
window  and  a  tajje  recording  and 
playback  machine.  Up  to  this  “head” 
step  window  shoppers  who  desire  to 
purchase  the  merchandise  shown  even 
though  the  store  is  closed.  Purchaser 
drof>s  a  quarter  in  the  slot,  waits  for 
a  “ready”  light  to  flash,  then  orders 
merchandise  by  number,  size,  quanti¬ 
ty  and  color,  giving  delivery  address 
and  method  of  payment  according  to 
explicit  directions  displayed  promi¬ 


nently  in  the  window.  Use  of  the 
quarter  deposit  is  to  discourage  crack¬ 
pots  from  dictating  foolish  messages 
into  the  mike.  A  recording  unit  re¬ 
cords  the  orders  on  a  tape  holding  40 
messages  of  45  seconds  each.  The  store 
plays  back  the  tape,  fills  the  orders 
and  returns  the  customer’s  quarter 
with  the  merchandise.  The  recording 
tape  erases  for  reuse  once  the  message- 
orders  have  been  transcribed.  Tell-It- 
To  equipment  will  be  sold  outright 
to  stores  by  the  Darling  Co.  which 
now  has  it  on  demonstration  in  its 
New  York  showrooms. 

Double  Duty  Slide  Projector.  A  slide 
projector  suitable  for  both  interior 
and  window  use  is  being  marketed  by 
the  Admatic  Projector  Co.,  1 1 1  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  This  is  a  self- 
contained  cabinet  unit  which  projects 
slides  two  inches  square  on  a  16  by  23 
inch  screen.  Pictures  change  every  six 
seconds. 

Umbrella  Plus.  A  coin  holder  in  the 
handle  is  the  novel  and  practical  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  new  umbrella  made  of  clear 
Vinylite  plastic  film.  Eichenbaum 
Umbrella  Co.,  298  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  the  manufacturer. 


New  E>Z>De  Notions.  At  the  januaq 
notions  show,  E-Z-Do  shows  a  collap¬ 
sible  clothes  rack  called  the  Guest 
Valet.  It  consists  of  a  clothes  rod  and 
shelf  on  two  suppx)rt$,  plus  a  shoe  and 
umbrella  rack  near  the  floor,  and  ac¬ 
commodates  the  outdoor  clothing  and 
gear  of  30  guests  in  38  inches  of  space. 

It  is  suggested  also  for  office  and  hotel 
use,  and  to  provide  extra  hanging  and 
storage  space  anywhere.  Two  new 
wardrobes  have  also  been  added  to 
the  E-Z-Do  line,  one  with  clear  plastic 
panels  in  the  doors.  Store  promotions 
are  already  under  way  on  these,  as 
well  as  on  two  table  tops,  one  to  trans¬ 
form  a  card  table  into  a  dining  table, 
and  one  for  canasta. 

Home  Health  Aid.  Another  new 
weapon  in  the  war  on  the  common 
cold  is  the  Tayloraire  Glycol  Vapo¬ 
rizer,  a  p>ortable  unit  which  releases 
germ-killing  glycol  vapor.  This  is  for 
both  home  and  office  use;  retails  at 
about  |12.  The  manufacturer  is  Tay¬ 
lor  Industries,  Inc.,  257  West  39 
Street,  New  York. 

Dishwasher  Under  $90.  West  Coast 
customers  are  getting  first  chance  at 
Cory’s  new  portable  electric  dishwash¬ 
er,  which  retails  under  $90,  requires 
no  installation.  The  Cory  Matic  Maid 
was  announced  late  in  November. 
For  the  present  it  is  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  California  only,  and  a  con¬ 
sumer  introductory  program  is  under 
way  there  now.  Production  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  later  in  mid-continent  and 
eastern  factories. 

Speed  for  Statistical  Typing.  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand’s  final  contribution  to 
office  efficiency  in  1949  was  a  built-in 
decimal  tabulator  on  its  new  electric 
typewriter.  Remington  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  durable  nylon  ribbon,  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  the  motor-driven 
typewriter  and  recommended  too  for 
standard  typewriters  and  for  electric  • 
billing,  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
machines. 

Charga-Plate  Changes.  The  Farring-  ; 
ton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  last 
month  introduced  new  Charga-Plate  j 
equipment,  and  simultaneously  an-  !] 
nounced  a  new  policy:  stores  may  J 
now  purchase  the  addressers  outright. 
Rental  arrangements  continue  for 
stores  which  desire  them.  Rental 
charges  are  reduced,  and  stores  which 
are  now  renting  the  old  addressen 
may  exchange  them  without  cost  for 
the  new  ones,  which  have  an  im¬ 
proved  inking  device. 


Perfect  for  point-of-sale  advertising,  ADmatic 
automatically  shows  a  clear,  sharply-defined 
sales  message  every  6  seconds!  Illustrates 
your  sales  story  dramatically  and  efficiently 
in  windows,  sales  departments,  at  head  of  es¬ 
calator,  at  "will  call”  desks  and  in  credit 
departments  and  other  places  where  people 
wait.  Versatile,  economical,  trouhle-free — 
ADmalic  is  your  most  effective  ”on-i he-spot” 
salesman.  Write  today  for  price,  eircnlar, 
and  specifications. 

Se«  ADmcrfic  Projectors  at  the 
NRDGA  January  Show — Booth  48 


ADmnc  Projector  Company 


SALES  AND  DISPLAY  OFFICE 
111  W.  JACKSON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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Your  Office  Mom^er— "You  wouldn’t 
believe  the  space  it  saves.  One  handful 
of  Burroughs  microfilm  takes  the 
place  of  24  full  drawers  of  files!” 


Yeer  Auditor— "And  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming  saves  me  headaches  too. 
That’s  because  it  records  everything 
with  photographic  accuracy." 
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Your  Enployeos— "You  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  it  saves.  Why — with 
checks,  for  instance — I  photograph 
both  sides  as  fast  as  six  per  second!” 


Your  La^er—"Don’tforget  the  protec¬ 
tion  Microfilming  gives.  It’s  the  best 
possible  safeguard  against  documents 
being  altered,  lost,  stolen  or  misfiled.” 


Your  Treasurer— "You  wouldn’t  believe 
the  money  it  saves.  Pays  for  itself  in 
no  time  by  savings  in  labor,  rent, 
filing  equipment  and  grief.” 


Smartly  styled  recorder — one  of  the 
units  in  a  modern  line  of  microfilm 
equipment  built  by  Bell  &  Howell, 
sold  and  serviced  by  Burroughs. 


Eveiybody  benefits  •from  Burroughs  Microfilming  f 


Yes,  Burroughs  Microfilming  saves  space,  time, 
money.  It  gives  you  accuracy  and  protection.  But 
that’s  not  all. 

Burroughs’  60  years  of  solving  business  problems 
by  machine  assures  you  businesslike  recommenda¬ 
tions.  If  Microfilm  won’t  fit  into  your  overall 
office  operation — we’ll  say  so.  If 
we  say  it  will — you  can  know  I  | 

it’s  a  sound  recommendation. 

Burroughs  nationwide  service  i  ' 

organization  will  make  sure 

TWO  IMPORTANT  NAMES  IN  MICROFILM  iBeW  tMoWcW 


your  microfilm  equipment  gives  you  the  utmost 
service.  Microfilm  can  be  processed  quickly  at 
any  of  22  convenient  laboratories,  or  in  your 
own  office. 

Burroughs  Microfilm  equipment  is  built  by  Bell  & 
Howell,  the  leader  in  quality  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  sold  outright— saving  you  lease  charges. 
See  for  yourself  how  it  can  help  your  business. 
Give  your  local  Burroughs  office  a  call,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


19M  stores 


PUT  YOOR  STORE 
IN  business 

24  HOURS  A  DAY 
365  DAYS  A  YEAR 


With  this  sensational  new  selling  medi¬ 
um  that  opens  up  an  untouched  field  for 
extra  volume.  Get  on-the-spot  sales 
twice  around  the  clock  each  day  with  the 


DAtLINO 


ORDER'RECORDll 

When  Your  Store  is  Closed 

The  public  continues  to  buy  thru  TELL- 
IT-TO  on  your  windows  . .  •  Gsnverts 
window  shoppers’  impulse  to  buy  into 
sales,  on  the  spot  .  .  .  Permits  transient 
shoppers  and  day  workers  to  visit  your 
store  (windows)  and  actually  make  pur¬ 
chases  after  hours. 


When  Your  Store  is  Open 

The  TELL-IT-TO  is  still  at  work  saving 
sales  from  the  window  shoppers  who 
are  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  go  into  your 
store  to  make  that  purchase . .  .Tied  up 
with  the  display  of  contraa  or  big  ticket 
merchandise,  the  TELL-IT-TO  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  for  getting  sales  prospects. 

Inside  Your  Store/ especially  during  vol¬ 
ume  events,  TELL-IT-TO  relieves  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  salesforce  by  taking  orders 
^  from  customers  who  can’t  wait  to  be  served. 

^  Saves  sales  that  would  have  been  lost. 


Seasonal  Attractions  are  a  natural  for 
the  TELL-IT-TO.  Easily  adapted  for  ef¬ 
fective  tie-ups  with  Easter,  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  Back-to-School,  Christmas, 
Special  Sales,  and  others. 


SEE  the 


NOW  at 


COPYRIGHT  1949  lY 
L.  A.  DARLING  CO. 
DEVICE  PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


DARLING  DISPLAYS 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
or  write,  wire  or  phone 
L  A.  DARLING  COMPANY 
Bronson,  Michigan 


The  Home  Sewing  Customer 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

present  with  popular  priced  ready-to 
wear. 

The  increase  in  home  sewing  has 
considerably  improved  the  retail  no¬ 
tion  and  accessory  markets.  When  a 
home  sewer  buys  her  fabric  and  pat¬ 
tern,  she  must  also  buy  the  notions  and 
findings  that  come  as  a  part  of  the 
ready-to-wear  dress.  Having  saved  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  by  mak¬ 
ing  her  own  dress  she  has  more  to 
spend  on  accessories  such  as  shoes,  a 
hat  or  a  handbag. 

An  important  part  of  this  rich  home 
sewing  market  is  the  growing  number 
of  school  age  girls  who  have  become 
active  in  home  sewing.  More  than 
50,000  qualified  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S.  teach  sewing  to  an 
estimated  three  million  students  each 
year.  The  increasing  interest  in  home 
sewing  among  America’s  teen-agers  has 
been  truly  astounding.  To  them  it  is 
the  solution  to  their  wardrobe  prob¬ 
lems.  Usually  operating  on  limited 
budgets,  the  fast-growing  school  girls 
are  interested  in  a  varied  and  upto- 
date  wardrobe  obtained  at  low  cost. 

Promotion  programs  produced  by 
pattern  companies  for  schools  are  usu¬ 
ally  released  in  cooperation  with  re¬ 
tailers.  Fashion  shows,  traveling  ward¬ 
robes,  sewing  lesson  material,  figure 
charts  and  teacher  clinics  make  up  a 
program  which  produces  traffic  (for 
most  of  the  fashion  shows  and  teacher 
clinics  take  place  in  stores)  and  a  great 
deal  of  civic  prestige  for  retailers.  Oth¬ 
er  promotional  activities  are  carried  on 
directly  with  the  schools,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company 
and  Advance  Pattern  Co.  Advance, 
for  example,  furnishes  schools  with 
wall  charts  and  other  aids  to  facilitate 
classroom  work,  and  has  recently  be¬ 
gun  a  series  of  sewing  clinics  for  ) 
teachers.  The  promotion  efforts  of  all 
the  pattern  companies  effectively  help 
add  three  million  teen-agers  to  the 
ranks  of  home  sewing  yearly. 

This  widespread  interest  in  home 
sewing  among  teen-agers  is  one  of  the  J 
factors  that  assure  the  future  of  the 
piece  goods  and  pattern  markets.  Oth¬ 
er  factors  which  are  present,  and  will 
continue,  are  the  spread  between  the 
cost  of  ready-to-wear  and  pattern  and 
fabrics,  the  fact  that  more  fashion  fab- 
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AS  YOU  WOULD  ' 
YOUR  MERCHANDISI 


SfraetmoACen.  Equipment,  a  completely  new 
merchandising  achievement,  brings  you  the 
utmost  in  merchandising  efficiency.  S/iacemaate% 
affords  more  thorough  use  of  space  with  lower 
installation  cost  —  more  attractive  promotioPai 
displays  with  less  preliminary  and  expensive 
planning — greater  flexibility  of  operation  with 
less  equipment.  Gives  you  “Personalized”  pres¬ 
entation,  designed  to  fit  your  needs,  your  space 
and  merchandise! 
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Unique  Survey  Points  the  Way  to 
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Little  things  become  big  business  as  the  home  setving  boom  creates  permanent  customers 
for  notions  and  accessories.  Here  is  the  well  organized  notions  section  in  the  new  fnbrir 
department  at  GimbeVs,  New  York. 


rics  are  being  released  to  the  over-the- 
counter  trade,  and  the  increasing 
recognition  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  Most  impiortant,  as  long  as  the 


w'oman  who  sews  can  obtain  the  styles 
and  fashionable  fabrics  she  requires  for 
her  own  sewing,  she  ivill  continue  to 
sew  for  herself  and  her  family. 


The  Register  Audit 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

as  Charge,  C.O.D.,  Layaway,  and  any  an  assurance  that  the  sale  was  record 
other  typ>e,  totaled  and  entered  on  the  ed  on  a  register,  and  must  be  accounted 
Sales  Audit  Sheet.  The  total  of  all  for. 

these  sales  for  a  department  are  bal-  3.  Elimination  of  Tally  Cards: 
anced  to  the  totals  on  the  envelopres  In  most  floor  operations,  the  salesper- 

for  that  department.  When  a  girl  sells  son  must  keep  a  tally  card  or  envelope, 

in  more  than  one  department,  a  and  record  the  amount  of  each  sale 

spiecial  handling  is  necessary.  written,  alongside  the  corresponding 

The  Register  Audit  is  flexible,  and  a  salescheck  number.  To  arrive  at  her 

store  could  fit  the  system  to  its  own  total  amount  of  her  sales  for  the  day. 

needs.  As  long  as  the  basic  principles  she  must  total  her  tally  card,  and  add 

of  recording  all  sales  on  the  register,  the  amount  to  her  cash  receipts.  Under 

and  keeping  the  saleschecks  in  the  the  Register  Audit  plan,  tally  cards  are 

till,  are  followed,  the  advantages  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  sales  for  the 

many,  and  the  savings  large.  To  sum-  day  are  shown  on  the  register  imprint 

marize  the  advantages:  on  the  Money  and  Office  Check  En 

1 .  Salescheck  and  Salesbook  Con-  velope. 

trol:  Inasmuch  as  every  salescheck  is  4.  Improved  Customer  Service: 
placed  in  the  register  immediately  The  salesperson  will  not  have  to  carry 

after  being  recorded,  they  are  con-  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  sales- 

trolled  until  they  reach  the  Auditing  books  with  her,  nor  will  she  have  tc 

Department.  There  is  no  need  to  con-  sprint  to  the  other  side  of  the  depart 

trol  the  numerical  sequence  of  the  ment  for  her  book.  A  salescheck  from 

saleschecks.  Not  being  bound  in  book  any  container  could  be  used  by  any 

form,  there  is  no  salesbook  control  to  salespierson. 

worry  about.  5.  Merchandise  Classification  Cox 

2.  Control  on  Packages  Sent:  trol:  Sales  statistics  by  merchandisi 

Every  package  sent  to  the  Delivery  De-  classification  is  becoming  increasingly 

partment  must  bear  a  register  imprint  important  for  scientific  retailing 

on  the  Address  Label.  Thus,  there  is  Under  present  methods,  the  keeping  o 


*Ey-ccrtclil»9  qaetiant .  .  .  Rm  qaallty  la  display 
that  orakas  possars-by  LOOK  aad  "LOOKERS" 
stop  far  clasar  axaoilaatlaa. 

Why  ihoutd  ths  display  on  tha  bottom  attract  thraa 
timas  tha  audianca  of  tha  ona  on  tha  laft?  Both 
axhibit  axactly  tha  sama  marchandisa  undar  con¬ 
ditions  sciantifically  controllad  to  insura  aqual 
opportunity  for  both.  Hara  is  a  problam  of  vital 
impartanca  to  avary  display  diractor  and  ovary 
stora  oiacutivo. 

Tha  solution  of  such  problams  is  graatly  facilitatad 
by  tachniquos  davalopod  in  VISUAL  MERCHANDIS¬ 
ING  REPORT  No.  I  of  a  sciantific  study  of  display 
baquN  and  now  baing  conductad  by  tha  Now  York 
Univarsity  School  of  Ratailing.  Hara,  basic  prin- 
ciplas  ara  claarly  dafinad  in  a  way  that  can  add 
substantially  to  tha  salas-building  affactivonass  of 
display  in  any  stora.  Bound  copias  of  tha  raport 
ara  now  availabla.  Cost — ^$5.00  tha  copy.  Mail 
your  ordar  today  to  tha 


Notional  Association  of 
Dispioy  Industries 

1 1  East  Walton  Place  Chicago,  III. 
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Courtesy  of 

HALLE  BROTHERS 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


We  Can  Get  Yen 


!:  this  type  of  control  is  difficult  and  not 
ioo  accurate.  Rather  than  dep>end 
iupon  the  salesperson’s  remembering 
'to  write  her  sales  on  a  classification 
tally  card,  the  recording  of  all  types  of 
lies  will  give  the  desired  information 
directly  from  the  register. 

16.  C.O.D.  Control:  In  many  stores 
the  numerical  control  of  C.O.D.  sales- 
;  checks  has  been  eliminated  as  being 
I  unnecessary.  Only  saleschecks  which 
jhave  reached  the  Delivery  Department 
'jare  controlled,  to  insure  payment  for 
Uhose  packages.  Under  the  Register 

I  Audit,  a  p>ositive  control  is  obtained 
from  the  time  the  C.O.D.  is  recorded 
Son  the  register  to  the  payment  for  it. 
lA  C.O.D.  salescheck  may  be  written 
Ifor  a  special  order,  and  recorded  when 
[the  merchandise  is  ready  for  delivery. 

[  7.  Legibility  on  All  Copies:  The 
[use  of  one-time  carbons  will  insure 
legible  copies  of  the  salescheck.  Unde- 
for  liverable  packages  because  of  illegible 
'  address  labels  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  registered  amount  on  the 
salescheck  will  prove  very  beneficial  in 
a  cycle  billing  opieration. 

The  increased  cost  of  the  snap-out 
'forms  over  the  standard  salesbook  is 
offset  by  the  use  of  a  single  sheet  for 
ited  I  “Charge  Taken”  sales.  Several  of  the 
;  larger  stores  have  installed  the  Reg- 
RDs:  ister  Audit,  and  reports  indicate  that 
-  there  are  substantial  savings  and  bet- 
ope,  ter  service  on  the  selling  floors.  It 
sale  I  might  be  the  answer  to  one  of  retail- 
ding  ling’s  oldest  problems. 


Here  is  Another  Alteration  Room 
that  operates  CHEAP! 

*We  could  go  to  great  length  in  explaining  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  modern  thought  expressed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  but  let  us  quote  the  inscrutable  Chinese,  "One 
picture  is  better  than  ten  thousand  words." 

Another  modern  alteration  room  equipped  with 
Stein-Built  equipment. 


for  full  d^ls  1 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Ptilladeiphla  2,  Pa. 
IWai .  OPMON  .  ITTITIK  /ffyMtcj! 


LAWREIVCE  M.  STEm  COMPANY 

OiS-SStS  W,  Vam  Bmrem  Street  •  .  Chicago  7,  iUimoi* 
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OR  MORE 


r  RSR  Cmge 
Customers 


EyfRy  DAY! 


FOR  m 

YOUR  SHIPPING  NEEDS 

Lorge  or  smalL  your  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
•hlpmonla  recoWe  equal  care  and  dis¬ 
patch  os  they  move  swUtly  toward  you 
or  your  customer.  Railroads,  scheduled 
airlines  and  vehicle  pick-up  and  deiivery 
oil  combine  to  bring  you  the  experienced, 
uninterrupted,  COMPLETE  shipping 
service  you  require. 

With  RAILWAY  EXPRESS,  you  deal  with 
one  responsible  corrier . . .  You  pay  one 
all-inclusive  charge.  For  last,  economicol 
shipping  be  sure  to  specify  RAILWAY 
EXPRESS. 

^ONE  SINGLE  CHARGE  GIVES  YOU- 

e  Pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  towns ... 
e  Fast  roil  or  air  service  . . . 
e  Automatic  valuation  coverage  up  to  $50, 
or  50<  per  pound  . . . 

e  Two  receipts  —  one  to  the  shipper,  the 
other  from  the  consignee  . . . 

•  Many  other  advantages  providing  greater 
shipping  efficiency  in  your  industry. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL- AIR  SERVICE 


Blouse  and  Blousette^Merchandising 

Si  o 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


overlapping  in  prices,  manufacturers 
and  styles.  The  following  table  shows 
how  stores  weigh  the  various  factors 
involved.  (Replies  to  this  question 
were  received  from  169  stores.) 


Location 

No.  of 

7oOf 

Determined  by: 

Stores 

Stores 

Price 

56 

33.1 

Price  and  Manufacturer 
Distinction  Between 

34 

20.1 

Blouses  &  Blousettes 

32 

18.9 

Manufacturer 

15 

8.9 

Price  &  Type  of  Blouse 
Price,  Manufacturer  & 

12 

7.1 

Type  of  Blouse 

Type  of  Blouse 

9 

5.3 

(Dressy,  Tailored,  etc.) 
Type  of  Blouse  & 

7 

4.2 

Manufacturer 

4 

2.4 

Most  Stores  Do  Not  Have  a  Bargain 
Section  for  Blouses  and  Blousettes 


In  138,  or  58.2  per  cent  of  the  stores, 
there  is  no  bargain  basement  or  simi¬ 
lar  section  in  which  blouses  and/or 
blousettes  are  sold.  Stores  which  do 
have  such  a  section  number  96,  or  40.5 
per  cent.  Three  stores  did  not  answer 
this  question.  Where  there  is  a  base¬ 
ment  or  bargain  section,  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  price  line,  reported  by  57  stores,  is 
$2.98.  The  second  best  is  $1.98,  re¬ 
ported  by  26  stores.  Nine  stores  named 
$3.98  as  the  best  seller.  In  one  case 
the  best  seller  was  $4.98;  in  another 
individual  case  it  was  $5.98;  and  two 
stores  rep>orted  a  best-seller  range  of 
$1.50  to  $2.49.  The  best  blousette  line 
in  the  basement  is  $1.98,  reported  by 
25  stores.  Nine  stores  mentioned  the 
range  from  $1.49  to  $1.98;  six  specified 
the  $1.00  line,  five  the  $2.98  line,  and 
one  each  mentioned  $2.50  and  $5.98 
as  the  best  seller  in  the  blousette  classi¬ 
fication. 


How  Important  Is  Nylon  in 
Blouse  and  Blousette  Volume? 


more  than  20  p>er  cent  of  the  total  bt 
ness.  One  store  was  doing  60  p)er  ce 
of  its  volume  in  nylon;  another 
doing  50  per  cent;  six  reported  thail 
they  were  doing  between  25  and  )|f 
per  cent.  Of  the  43  stores  which  sai^ 
they  were  unable  to  estimate  the  tr 
importance  of  nylon  in  their  business' 
most  said  the  reason  was  their  inability 
to  count  on  a  continuous  supply.  Fifty, 
five  stores  said  they  expected  nylon  to 
account  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  sales  within  a  short  time,  count¬ 
ing  on  manufacturer  ability  to  increa 
the  supply  available  at  volume  price 
Several  said  that  customers  object 
to  the  extreme  sheerness  of  nylon,  bt 
added  that  as  nylon  crepe  and  nylc 
jersey  became  more  plentiful  this  ob-j 
jection  would  grow  less  important. 

What  change  have  you  noted  sincel 
these  opinions  were  registered  ini 
Spring,  with  respect  to  popularity  or 
importance  of  nylon  in  the  blouse  and  I 
blousette  picture? 


Many  Stores  Sell  Sweaters 
In  Two  Locations 


Of  the  237  stores  surveyed,  91  I^ 
ported  that  they  sell  sweaters  on  the 
main  floor  and  upstairs;  95  sell  them| 
upstairs  only,  and  51  sell  them  on  th^ 
main  floor  only. 

Both  upstairs  and  on  the  main  floor 
sweaters  are  usually  sold  in  sportsweaifl 
Upstairs,  sweaters  are  almost  invariM 


This  survey  was  made  in  the  Spring 
of  1949.  At  that  time,  most  stores  re¬ 
ported  that  nylon  blouses  and  blous¬ 
ettes  were  of  minor  but  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  importance.  A  total  of  110  stores 
reported  that  nylon  accounted  for  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  their  volume.  Only 
29  reported  that  nylon  accounted  for 


ing  this  location  for  them.  On  the 
main  floor  there  is  more  variety  as  to 
location,  as  shown  in  the  followiiy^ 
tabulation: 

Sweaters  Are 

No.  of 

%of 

Sold  in: 

Stores 

Stofffi 

Main  Floor  Sportswear 

55 

39.9: 

Main  Floor  Blouses 

27 

19.6 

Neckwear 

16 

11.6  < 

Main  Floor  Sweater  Section  11 

8.0 

Blouses,  Neckwear 

9 

6.5 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs 

4 

2.9  1 

Aisle  Tables 

4 

2.9 

Ready-to-Wear 

2 

1.4 

Accessories 

2 

1.4 

Sportswear  &  Lingerie 

1 

0.7 

Men’s  &  Boys'  Wear 

1 

0.7 

No  Reply 

,  6 

4.4 
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